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In recent months it has become apparent that the defeat of the 
Great Potsdam Plot against the liberties of Europe, and the 

downfall of Hohenzollernism will increasingly 
“depend upon the efforts of the British Empire, 

with particular stress upon the Oversea Dominions, 
which have given us a splendid test of their quality in “ the 
Peninsula ” and in Flanders, but from whom infinitely more will 
be required than has yet been asked. We put aside all vexed 
controversial questions which divide men into furious factions 
when we say that the full man-power of the Empire must manifest 
itself one way or another before we can hope to see peace. Pace 
all theorists of every persuasion who imagine that some divine 
attribute lingers either in the blessed word Voluntary, or in the 
equally blessed word Compulsion—it does not matter one brass 
farthing on what theory we proceed so long as we mobilise the 
necessary men, without whom nothing can save us from ultimate 
defeat, and Europe from passing under the dominion of the 
Mailed Fist. The collapse of the Allied cause would inevitably 
involve the Dominions. If every able-bodied man throughout 
the British Empire, not already on war work who professedly 
believes in the Voluntary System—volunteered, our problem 
would be solved without further ado. We are, however, warned 


off this ground for the moment because a final effort is being 
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made in the Mother Country by the Government, through the 
energetic medium of Lord Derby, who has discharged most praise- 
worthy public service throughout the war, to fill the yawning gap 
in our personnel. As he is tackling the recruiting problem in a 
serious and systematic manner it is everybody’s duty to co-operate 
to the utmost of their power. We should be only too delighted 
to hear that he had succeeded, because the enlistment of the 
men required to beat the Boches has been delayed so long as to 
have become very urgent. It would be useful to know how many 
are required and what the Government proposes to do in the 
event of their not being forthcoming. The sooner we get them 
and abandon controversy, the better. We have never been Com- 
pulsionists for the sake of compulsion. All we care about is winning 
this war, and are prepared to let subsequent wars take their chance. 
We have long regarded Compulsion as in every way superior as a 
system to our present haphazard plan, but would gladly scrap our 
theories if the common end can be achieved in any other way. We 
understand that leading Radical organs—like the Manchester 
Guardian, which has long been the intellectual mainstay of 
Voluntarism—while hoping for the triumph of their principles are 
equally prepared to face the only alternative if the present ex- 
periment does not yield the required results. We may leave it at 
that. The King, who has unfortunately been kept in the back- 
ground throughout the war by the politicians, appeals to his 
people for more men. It is for the people to provide them one 
way or another. 


THERE is something else equally important on which we 
hope to carry our readers’ convictions, whatever their politics. 
Neither a Voluntary Army nor a Compulsory 
Army can hope to gain the day without in- 
telligent direction. Some one has said that an 
army of lions led by a jackass would always be beaten by an 
army of jackasses led bya Lion. It is a moot question which will 
probably remain indefinitely moot, as there is unlikely to be any 
opportunity of witnessing such a test match, but it is certain that 
the greatest and most efficient Army in the world would have no 
chance even against a contemptible foe if it continually found itself 
in the wrong place. Our readers presumably share our horror 
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of “ amateur strategists,” for whose vagaries we have paid very 
dearly during the present war. We are unfortunately governed 
by Twenty-Two, or rather Twenty-One strategists, of whom 
as least Twenty are amateurs. Under our political system, 
which is alleged in perorations to be “‘ the envy and admiration of 
surrounding nations,” a casting vote in favour of some perilous 
and impossible enterprise or against some wise, well-thought out 
project might be given by rt. hon. gentlemen who would be the 
very first to disclaim any pretensions to knowledge or judgment 
in such matters. Their lives have lain in the House of Commons 
or on the platform, or in preparing themselves for one or other 
of those theatres of action by studying the questions upon which 
speeches were deemed to be in demand, such as Home Rule, Old 
Age Pensions, Tariff Reform, Free Trade, the supposed foibles 
of Demagogues, or the alleged shortcomings of Dukes, &c. &e. 
Most of them would frankly confess that prior to August 4, 1914, 
when Mr. Runciman launched his ultimatum at the German 
Emperor, they had never given any serious or sustained attention 
to any problem connected with war, because they honestly 
believed that, in the current phrase, ‘‘ War was not within the 
region of practical politics.” It is erroneous to suppose that 
only Mr. Asquith and his colleagues of the late Cabinet misjudged 
the German menace. There was not, so far as we are aware—and 
we do not speak altogether without knowledge—one single 
Unionist Front Bencher who took it seriously, as is proved by 
their public utterances. As patriotic men they would undoubtedly 
have warned us in public as well as in private had they believed 
in it. They were silent in public and pooh-poohed it in private, 
regarding any one who doubted the peaceableness of the German 
Emperor and German People as a hopeless crank, who should be 
confined to Colney Hatch. Whenever it was mentioned to them 
they were polite, because they were gentlemen, but they were 
incredulous. Their responsibility is admittedly less than that of 
Ministers because they had not access to Ministerial informa- 
tion, and we know from the public statement of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain that Mr. Asquith concealed from his political 
opponents the portentous fact that in 1912, following on the 
Haldane fiasco in Berlin, the German Government gave our 
Government a very plain intimation of its intention at its own 
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time, according to Mr. Asquith’s subsequent confession “ to overs 
bear, to dominate the European world.” 


His Masesty’s Opposition were allowed to remain in the same 
fool’s paradise as His Majesty’s Ministers, after the latter knew it 
was a fool’s paradise. Impeachment would alone 
meet Mr. Asquith’s crime, his deliberate decep- 
tion of the country, his failure to make serious 
preparation in the face of Germany’s warning, his attempt to 
plunge us into civil war on the eve of a foreign war in which we 
should be fighting for our lives. But the Opposition of the day 
showed a degree of obtuseness in reading the palpable signs of the 
times, which has not been atoned for by their Coalition with 
Mr. Asquith and Co. and approximation to the Asquith standard 
of Wait and See. There is, in fact, nothing in the previous record 
of the four Front Benches of the two Houses of Parliament to 
justify our according them the blank cheque they daily demand, 
Rather should we scrutinise their successive commitments with 
unrelaxed vigilance and meticulous care, and insist on knowing 
the why and the wherefore of such an enterprise as the Dardanelles 
campaign, or any similar expeditions which may be afoot. We 
are of course told by his diminishing band of toadies in the Press 
of London, Leeds, and Midlothian, to “‘ Trust Asquith,”’ but these 
same sycophants equally advised us to “‘ Trust Haldane ” when 
the translator of Schopenhauer was at the War Office, and to 
“Trust Churchill ” so long as our latter day Nelson-Napoleon was 
running amuk in Whitehall. We are, in fact, to “trust” the 
“Grand Dukes ” of Downing Street whoever they may be and 
however slight their qualifications to discharge the enormous 
responsibilities confronting the British Government in this year 
of grace 1915. We would if we could, but we can’t. The crisis 
confronting us is far too grave to justify such frivolity. It is 
ludicrous to pretend that men who sinned against the light in 
peace, have suddenly become infallible on matters to which they 
have never given serious attention, through drifting into war 
with Germany, which none of them foresaw and in which none of 
them believed. It is consequently the duty of every one who 
takes an intelligent interest in public affairs to contribute whatever 
he can to the common pot by private suggestion or remonstrance 
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in the first instance, and failing that by frank discussion, always 
of course with a due regard to the necessity of withholding valuable 
information from the enemy, though in the face of the astounding 
indiscretions in high places, and the talk that goes on down the 
telephone, and the leakiness of Downing Street, it is childish to 
imagine that Berlin remains ignorant of anything behind the 
scenes in London. 


WuEN we have Noble Lords in their place in Parliament publicly 
damning particular enterprises, or protesting against further 
exhibitions of amateur strategy, we realise the 
necessity of common sense asserting itself unless 
the Wild Goose Chase is to become a cardinal feature of British 
effort. Let us take a steady look at the situation, which will 
disclose the fact that we have the principal cards in our hands 
if we will only play them, and that we can make a dead certainty 
of defeating Germany provided we can enthrone a modicum of 
courage, foresight, intelligence and determination in Downing 
Street. We have nothing to fear from the enemy, but every- 
thing to fear from ourselves. The real danger to the British 
Empire resides not in Potsdam but at No. 10 Downing Street. 
It is a tragedy to have Wait and See sitting in the seat of Pitt 
during the greatest war in human history. We are told that he 
cannot be displaced, and so must not be discussed, because he is the 
titular leader of the Party of Progress, and that every Progressive’s 
amour propre would be wounded were their Chief discarded even 
in favour of another Progressive. 'The House of Commons would 
mutiny and refuse to vote supplies. If this be a correct diagnosis 
of the Parliamentary situation it deepens the tragedy. Were 
Mr. Asquith a Unionist there would be no difficulty in replacing 
him by a Radical or a Socialist, if either were the best man for the 
first place, because Unionists have forgotten party squabbles and 
are only intent on winning the war. No Unionist cares a row of 
pins whether the Premier of the day bears the same ticket as 
himself or some other ticket. \Ve must have a man who will take 
off his coat and resolutely work for victory. The notion of 
Mr. Asquith taking off any garment in any cause, or doing any 
serious work, is calculated to provoke a smile among the cogno- 
scenti. There’s the rub. When we most need a worker we have 
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a week-ender. Members of Parliament may be content, but 
the man in the street is not content, and if our parliamentarians be 
wise they will effect a change of their own motion without awaiting 
the strategists of the streets. 


Tue British Premier occupies a position of enormous responsibility 
at such a juncture, but his is a much less difficult and onerous 
role than that of any other Prime Minister of a 
belligerent Power. He only need look facts in the 
face and can take his measures under the ample security afforded 
by the British Navy, which pace all panic-mongers, who are just 
as dangerous as cast-iron optimists, has up to date discharged its 
duties with amazing efficiency and success. Panic-mongers, as 
we know from experience, are as unteachable as professional 
optimists. Only the other day they were anticipating the doom 
of the British Dreadnought at the hands of the German sub- 
marine, which was supposed to have “ paralysed’ the Grand 
Fleet, besides tying up our shipping. To-day—Trafalgar Day it so 
happens—the British Dreadnought reigns supreme and unchal- 
lenged, while British submarines play havoc with the enemy’s 
shipping in the Baltic and complete the ruin of the German 
mercantile marine. We are conscious we shall outrage the 
** Woe is me ”’ Brigade and the “ Allis Lost’ Division, by express- 
ing the opinion that Germany’s plunge into the Balkans, how- 
ever inconvenient to us, is a confession of failure on her part as 
regards her main objectives. The notion that German policy is 
controlled by supermen as omniscient as they are omnipotent, 
who never by any chance make a mistake, is as far-fetched as 
the suggestion of Mr. Asquith’s admirers, that because he speaks 
well he is a great Statesman. We should be able to picture the 
actual situation of Germany by conceiving our plight in the event 
of some creature of impulse, such as Mr. Winston Churchill, being 
in supreme control of British policy and strategy by land and sea, 
Generalissimo and Admiralissimo, Prime Minister, Foreign 
Minister, War Minister and every other Minister, only tolerating 
subordinates who told him what he wanted to hear. Germany’s 
weakness lies at the top, her strength in the wonderful organisa- 
tion and traditions bequeathed by Bismarck, von Moltke, and 
von Roon, and in the sublime unquestioning patriotism of the 
people dating from the dark days after Jena. She has, fortunately, 
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so far failed to produce the semblance of a great General, as is 
proved by the fact that after a year of carnage Hindenburg is 
a popular idol, into whose monstrous effigy in Berlin patriots 
drive nails. But in the eyes of our pessimists Hindenburg is 
as formidable as the Prime Minister is irresistible in the eyes of 
optimists. 


In July scarifiers predicted the end of the war in “a hundred 
days,” during which Hindenburg would enter Petrograd, Moscow, 
as Odessa, then Paris, and Calais, and finally, if we 
The Hun- , Pe 

dred Days” remember aright, London. At the close of The 

Hundred Days,” without any of these prizes being 
secured—though we should be the last to underrate the heavy 
blows dealt at Russia, in which treason played no small part—a 
fresh “hundred days” was adumbrated about October 1, in 
which the German Emperor would enter Constantinople, Cairo, 
probably Calcutta, Pekin, and possibly Tokio. As the war had 
not been brought to a close in the West during the first “‘ hundred 
days ” the end would come in the East during the “ hundred days ” 
(number 2). We venture to say that such speculations, however 
excellent in intention, merely play into the hands of the Bellocs 
and the Maudes, who are largely responsible for a continuous and 
perilous underrating of a formidable enemy. Where does the 
truth lie? As usual about half-way between optimists and 


' pessimists. Our impression is, though we make no claim to 


infallibility or the gift of prophecy, that under the influence of a 
bitter disappointment, the German Emperor, not for the first 
time, has made a grave blunder, which, if we keep our heads and 
decline to allow our strategy to be dictated from Berlin, should 
make it impossible for Germany to retrieve the situation. It is 
not generally known that the Great German General Staff con- 
fidently counted on a decision at the expense of Russia in Sep- 
tember, and made prodigious sacrifices to secure it. Russia was 
to be beaten to her knees and would thankfully desert her Allies 
and sign a “‘ seperate peace,” of which the terms were transmitted 
through Copenhagen and other neutral channels. Germany 
would be “‘ magnanimous ”’ in the hour of victory, as she could 
well afford, seeing that in German eyes any Treaty is only a “‘ scrap 
of paper.” Promises that need not be kept are very cheap. 
Official Germany had no more doubt as to the success of German 
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diplomacy this autumn than military Germany had as to the 
success of German arms. Russia was avowedly honeycombed by 
German spies and partisans in very high places, who worked over- 
time to organise a stampede in the interests of their Potsdam 
paymasters and patrons. Russian fortresses were falling like 
ninepins under inexplicable circumstances, and there was a famine 
in ammunition and rifles through the devilish machinations of the 
Russian Potsdam Party. No wonder Berlin was on the tiptoe 
of expectation, but, as usual, the Germans, who are the very worst 
judges of any foreign situation, were misled by their own arro- 
gance and magnetic attraction for misinformation. 


InstEAD of meek submission Nicholas IJ issued a defiant challenge 
to the invader of Holy Russia and proclaimed the Jehad by for- 
mally taking supreme command of the Russian 
armies in the field. The situation remains serious 
on the Eastern Front, but it is decidedly less 
critical than it was, and the dream of “‘a separate peace,” which 
never had any substance, because the Emperor of Russia would 
sooner retire to Siberia, has been finally dissipated. Nevertheless 
Russia has suffered severely, and might in German calculations be 
left to stew in her own juice. Surely now was the moment for a 
final reckoning with France, the destruction and dismemberment 
of whom was the primary object of all German strategy without 
the attainment of which Germany could not reasonably hope to 
win the Great War? And with Russia hors de combat what could 
be easier ? It was all set forth by our strategists of the “ hundred 
days,” and if the German General Staff won’t take its marching 
orders from London, what is the use of it? In a trice twenty 
or twenty-five or even thirty German Army Corps, flushed with 
victory, would be transferred from East to West, which would 
cleave their way to Paris after driving a wedge between the 
British and the French forces and after occupying the French 
capital and “ Sedaning ”’ several French armies, mop up Calais 
preparatory to giving us our quietus. There is reason to believe 
that the German Emperor had himself sanctioned this programme, 
and had publicly pledged himself in a speech to his troops in 
Warsaw to secure peace by October. Where was the difficulty ? 
Why did not this attractive agenda materialise ? Surely because 
in the process of battering Russia, Hindenburgism had suffered 
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so severely that the necessary Army Corps were not available for 
diversion to the West. It was calculated that at least twenty 
would be necessary to give the new offensive a reasonable chance 
of success ; probably not more than a third of that number, if so 
many, were forthcoming. In other words Germany had failed to 
beat Russia and get the “separate peace ” for which she had 
made such heavy sacrifices, and she frankly funked France. 
Indeed the boot was on the other leg. It was not the Crown 
Princes who remained embattled from the Argonne to the sea, who 
made the first move, but the Allies. At the end of September 
they took the offensive on three points in a well-concerted and 
admirably organised attack prepared during several months, of 
which the French campaign in Champagne was a brilliant if 
costly affair, inflicting a serious reverse on German arms, capturing 
almost an Army Corps of prisoners, which came within an ace of 
decisive results. Instead of Paris being threatened as had been 
advertised, Berlin had a bad attack of nerves, because it was made 
abundantly clear that the outstanding result of the Eastern cam- 
paign was to give the Allied Armies a clear and palpable ascendancy 
throughout the entire Western theatre. We do not pretend that 
everything went precisely as optimists anticipated—the House 
of Commons was mysteriously adjourned, presumably on the 
assumption that in the interval the German line would be broken 
and the great retreat to the Rhine have commenced—but un- 
doubtedly Germany realised that victory over France was no 
longer practicable, so she cast about as usual for some secondary 
if sensational objective. If it brought her in conflict with the 
hated British, whose unexpected intervention had ruined her 
otherwise perfect plans, so much the better. 
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Tuat is, we believe, the true explanation of the present Balkan 
development, where an appalling combination of bad strategy 
and mismanagement on the part of Great Britain, 


Exit the 4 . 
Paetenat and deplorable diplomacy on the part of all the 
Programme Members of the Quadruple Entente, had produced 


a situation singularly favourable to German designs. 
It suited Germany’s book to substitute Belgrade for Petrograd, 
Paris, Calais, and London, for the simple and sufficient reason 
that the larger ambitions of pan-Germanism were unattainable. 
Unless we are much mistaken the new departure marks the 
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collapse of the Bernhardi programme, which was embodied in the 
following passage : “ We have fought in the last great wars for 
our national union and position among the Powers of Europe. 
We must now decide whether we wish to develop into and main- 
tain a World Empire. In one way or another we must square our 
account with France if we wish for a free hand in our international 
policy. France must be so completely crushed that she can never 
again come across our path.”” (General von Bernhardi, “‘ Germany 
and the Next War,” 1911). Ever since the days of the “ pre- 
ventive wars ”’ contemplated by Bismarck and von Moltke in the 
seventies, when they realised that France had not been finally 
finished in l’année terrible, the German General Staff has hungered 
for the destruction of Germany’s most serious military rival. The 
policy of the German War Party was frankly disclosed to the 
King of the Belgians in His Majesty’s historic conversation 
(November 1913) with the German Emperor and the Chief of the 
General Staff, General von Moltke, who startled King Albert by 
saying before Wilhelm II: “* This time we must settle the business 
(war with France) once and for all, and Your Majesty can have no 
idea of the irresistible enthusiasm which on that day will sweep 
over the whole German people.” Ina later conversation (January 
1914) with Mr. Ian Malcolm, recorded in the latter’s recently 
published volume, the German Crown Prince, who has never 
made any concealment of his hatreds or of his ambitions, sug- 
gested to his interlocutor as was subsequently suggested to Sir 
Edward Grey by the German Imperial Chancellor, that Great 
Britain should stand aside while the Hohenzollerns appropriated 
the French Overseas Empire. Here are the words of the Crown 
Prince, spoken in Berlin :* ‘‘ You could shut your eyes and let us 
take the French Colonies first of all. We want them.” 


WILL not our pessimists permit us to derive some satisfaction from 
Germany’s egregious failure to annihilate France? For many 
years every patriotic Englishman who followed 


ns foreign affairs has felt profound anxiety concern- 
eM ing the fate of Fr ho from natural causes was 
and France (28 ‘He tate Of Prance, who iro . 


erowing relatively weaker as her ruthless enemy 
became relatively stronger. Germany had moreover, the immense 


* See War Pictures ehin! the Lines by Tan Maleolm,M.P, Smith Elder, Waterloo 
Place, London, S,W. 
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advantage of initiative. She alone among the European Powers 
wanted war, being convinced that she could make war pay and 
would consequently attack whenever she felt certain of success. 
The appointed hour sounded on July 31, 1914, when the German 
ultimatums were delivered in Paris and Petrograd. All lovers 
of France had many anxious moments subsequently, and could 
only regard her escape from catastrophe in the autumn of 1914 
as miraculous. Moreover it would appear humanly certain that 
had Germany pursued the strategy of concentration such as the 
greater Moltke would have followed, throughout the winter, she 
must have broken up the French Army, which started badly, as has 
been candidly recognised by General Joffre in the official review of 
war operations. Wilhelm II was, luckily for France, successfully 
bluffed by the Grand Duke Nicholas into overrating the menace 
of the Russian offensive, and ever since the bold invasion of East 
Prussia “‘ the lure of the East”? has proved too strong for the 
Mailed Fist, who has squandered his resources on scatter-brained 
strategy over two enormous fronts without adequate results, 
leaving an unbeaten and ever more formidable France to acquire 
the ascendancy. ‘To-day the Republic remains proud, erect and 
defiant, the challenger rather than the challenged, and though she 
has paid dearly for her position, and Germany keeps a cruel grip 
on some vital departments, the thing above all others we have 
all most loathed the thought of has not come to pass, and can now 
never come to pass, namely, that France shall lie prostrate before 
William the Poisoner. It is still “‘ a long, long way to Berlin,” and 
we are among the last to halloo before we are out of the wood. 
Nevertheless one may feel the keenest satisfaction at this latest and 
most eloquent, because unwilling, German tribute to General 
Joffre’s sound and steadfast strategy, while the British may 
equally feel proud of the part their Army has played in the retreat 
from Mons, at Ypres, and in many bloody battles this year in 
holding up the German hordes and protecting la patrie, which is no 
less dear to us than to Frenchmen, from further desecration. Many 
hundred thousands of our countrymen have passed dreary, uncom- 
fortable, precarious lives in and behind the trenches of Flanders 
and France. They may console themselves by the reflection that 
they have not expended themselves in vain. That Germany funks 
France to-day is in no small measure due to the presence of the 
British Army while the British Navy guards the North Sea, 
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Ler us make no mistake about it. Germany’s latest outbreak in 
the Near East is an infernal nuisance. It is an infinitely greater 
nuisance to us than to any of our Allies, and un- 
questionably opens up disagreeable possibilities for 
the British Empire. It is no less humiliating, 
showing as it does that as usual the Grand Dukes of Downing 
Street were taken completely unawares, having misjudged every 
decisive factor in Athens, Sofia, and Bucharest, where the rulers 
had become cowed by Germany’s much-boomed successes and still 
more by German bluff. It would not, however, be fair to hold 
our Grand Dukes exclusively responsible for the diplomatic fiasco, 
because Grand Dukes elsewhere were equally pig-headed and 
misinformed. But we have a special measure of responsibility 
for another reason, and a most painful one. The Dardanelles cam- 
paign has been signalised by magnificent fighting, especially by the 
forces under General Birdwood, and had there been more Birdwoods 
in Gallipoli and more Australians and New Zealanders, it is just 
conceivable that a decision might have been attained in our favour, 
but the whole inception, direction, and execution of this impossible 
project, of which we are not allowed to know the details—all of 
which we may be sure are known to the enemy—have combined to 
give the keen-eyed neutrals in the Near East primarily concerned 
for their own skins an unfavourable impression of the strength 
of the British military arm as compared, for example, with our 
Navalarm. The Balkan capitals have contrasted the blundering 
manner in which we plunged into the Peninsula an ever-increasing 
number of miscellaneous troops, the figure of which would stagger 
our readers, where we have been held up by the Turks, with 
the well-organised, orderly, resistless, advance of Austro-German 
armies through Galicia and Poland and over the Russian frontier, 
making an enormous haul of prisoners and booty as they went. 
Military power means so much more to nations in arms than sea 
power. The great silent Navy—the determining factor in this 
war—was out of sight. The Hindenburgs and Mackensens were 
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very present dangers. However much Bulgarians, Roumanians or 
Greeks might “ sympathise ” with the Allied cause and recognise 
the German danger, their own safety was necessarily their first 
consideration. As an intelligent Bulgarian diplomatist expressed 
it to the present writer, who learnt many weeks ago that King 
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Ferdinand contemplated a German gamble: “ Upon one thing 
we Bulgarians are determined after all we have suffered. We 
cannot afford to be another Belgium. If you wish to make sure 
of our support why not send some of your Army Corps into our 
part of the world. You must have abundance, as you can afford 
to dissipate them at the wrong end of Gallipoli.” 


Tuts frightful Dardanelles campaign, besides costing us very dear 
in precious blood, to say nothing of treasure, which has been 
poured out like water by men who were apparently 
endeavouring to ascertain how many millions could 
be spent at a given spot in a given time, has had no 
less portentous political consequences as we are now beginning to 
see. ‘To some of us outsiders who make no pretensions to inside 
knowledge, King Ferdinand’s characteristic treachery towards 
Serbia, and the hesitations of Greece in supporting her Ally, at 
any rate afforded us a decent pretext to evacuate Gallipoli with 
a minimum further drain upon our attenuated prestige. The 
alternatives were so clear as scarcely to admit of argument, and 
there was no time to be lost. If we had been unable to secure 
Gallipoli against the Turks alone, short as they were alleged to be 
of ammunition, despite our admitted official losses of 100,000 men, 
it is tolerably certain that we could not hope to prevail against 
the Turks, reinforced by the Bulgarians and the Germans. Of the 
inside we know nothing, but if common sense—so-called because 
so uncommon—counts for anything, between the choice of clearing 
out at our own time and waiting to be cleared out by the enemy 
even Grand Dukes would hardly hesitate. Had we backed up our 
brave words to Bulgaria and our exhortations to Greece by instantly 
ordering the transport of all movable troops from the Peninsula to 
Salonica, the world would have realised that we were in earnest, 
and it might not have been too late to steady the Balkan situa- 
tion. Unfortunately we are governed by men to whom action in 
every shape and formis anathema. They live on words, and even 
in war fondly imagine that words are equivalent to deeds. Priceless 
time is wasted in cachinnations of cackle, at the end of which the 
much distraught Twenty-Two arrive at what they are pleased to 
call “a compromise,” which usually combines every disadvantage 
of every proposal. We should prefer to leave all the problems of 
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war in the hands of a War Cabinet if we possessed anything which, 
by a reasonable stretch of imagination, could be so described. 
But we have nothing of the kind and are consequently drifting 
through sheer lack of will-power into a dangerous situation. 


Ir therefore becomes the duty of outsiders to volunteer their 
unsolicited advice and to bring all possible pressure to bear upon 
the Government to prevent a further series of 
blunders, which are worse than crimes, of which 
the Dardanelles campaign—where we have cer- 
tainly lost 150,000 men if you include disease in the Casualty 
list—is the most signal instance. We say this with the utmost 
regret, as it goes against all our ideas upon the management of 
war, which should be secret, swift, and bold. But you cannot 
get secrecy, swiftness, or boldness from the Twenty-Two, still 
less from the Twenty-One to which they are now reduced by the 
retirement of Sir Edward Carson, one of the very few Ministers 
whose character, courage, and capacity inspired confidence. We 
have learnt throughout the war that there is little, if any, intelli- 
gent initiative in Downing Street. Messrs. Asquith, Haldane, 
and Grey were dead against the despatch of the original Expedi- 
tion to France in August 1914, until they were forced into it at 
the twelfth hour by outside pressure. After it had saved the 
situation their admirers announced it to be “a master-stroke of 
Progressive statecraft,” and we were all invited to erect monu- 
ments to Lord Haldane. So far as we know, Downing Street has 
prompted military action but twice in the past year, namely, last 
autumn in connection with Antwerp, of which the consequences 
are narrated by an Eye-Witness elsewhere, and in the spring at 
the Dardanelles. No journalist has any responsibility for either 
of these expeditions, which belong exclusively to his Majesty’s 
Ministers. They compel the man in the street to discuss strategy 
and to enter the most earnest and emphatic protest against any 
repetition of similar disastrous experiments on any pretext 
whatsoever. Itis only natural that men who shine in memoranda, 
in whom the gift of expression is over-developed, should carry 
away their colleagues by their dialectical eloquence. But the 
nation which pays the piper must stop all Side-shows, of which 
the following would appear to be salient characteristics : 
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(1) Their political consequences are insufficiently considered. 

(2) Their military conditions are inadequately examined. 

(3) There is no foresight in their inception or prudence in 
their provision : latitude, longitude, climate, time, place, being 
left out of account. 

(4) They fritter away indecisive force at indecisive points. 

(5) They weaken decisive force in the shape of men and 
munitions at decisive points. 

(6) They are frequently despatched too late under unsuitable 
commanders and scratch staffs, while the bulk of the forces 
employed on the most difficult of all operations are partially 
trained and wholly unacclimatised. 

(7) In this war the British should always be pitted against 
the Germans unless there is some overwhelming reason for 
despatching them elsewhere. The war will only be won by 
eliminating Germans. 


Many other arguments against Side-shows will occur to the 
reader. But mere criticism is sterile. Sensitive Ministers imagine 
; that some of us prefer fault-finding, so we put 
— these suggesti f hat th 
Andon ggestions on paper for what they may 
be worth. We have the opportunity of discussing 
the war with people who know at least as much about war in 
general and this war in particular, to put it mildly, as, say, 
Mr. L. V. Harcourt and Mr. McKinnon Wood, who at the present 
moment are probably sitting in Downing Street deciding or 
undeciding the fate of Empires. The Allies have acquired the 
ascendancy in France. That is the outstanding fact of the 
military situation coupled with our command of the Sea. Let 
us see that we keep it and that under no temptations whatsoever 
do we run the least risk of losing or jeopardising it. Let us 
make assurance doubly sure by keeping our force in France at 
full strength and by despatching every available Division across 
the Channel. Even Lord Kitchener cannot make an Army in 
aday orevena year. He has done wonders, but several Divisions 
of the New Army have been unable to do themselves justice as 
they have not been given a fair chance. In some places, after 
exiguous training, they have been pitched ashore to lose them- 
selves in an unknown country without proper maps or sufficient 
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water. In other cases excellent Divisions have been thought- 
lessly pitched into a hell of fire without proper arrangements in 
the shape of food, etc. Such a policy is suicidal. No troops 
could distinguish themselves under such conditions. Our Army 
in France varies enormously, from the iron Corps of Veterans to 
raw levies of semi-trained men. The proposal to weaken the 
line in France by another Wild Goose Chase in the Near East 
seems hardly sane. Our Army should settle down in France to 
train itself for the spring offensive. Commands should be over- 
hauled, staffs properly constituted with the single view of putting 
the right men in the right places. Staffs should be given a chance 
of knowing their armies and armies their staffs. We have the 
time, we have the men, provided the reserve be organised at the 
Back without delay. The need of sound and sensible strategy 
is urgent, otherwise the Great Improvisation, of which defenders 
of Compulsion are no less proud than the upholders of the Volun- 
tary System, will be needlessly sacrificed without achieving 
adequate results. At present many Divisions at the Front are, 
though clothed in khaki, and armed, but the raw materials of an 
Army which require turning into the finished article. Satisfactory 
Staff work which is the secret of success cannot be improvised. 
Don’t ask too much of new levies before they are fit for it. Many 
of them are coming on splendidly. The Higher Command should 
give them a chance. 


Some of our readers may conceivably be shocked at our hardihood 
in hazarding opinions on such high matters and in expressing 
sein the view that true British strategy to-day consists 
shies”? in consolidating and strengthening our position 

on the French Front, in training our Armies for 
offensive warfare, officers as well as men, above all the Staffs, 
meanwhile resolutely eschewing Sideshows like the plague. They 
may accuse us of doing what we have consistently deprecated, 
namely, setting up as “amateur strategists.” We own the soft 


impeachment. We have kept out of it as long as possible only 
to find that our affairs are directed by one set of amateur strate- 
gists after another. ‘‘How can you know as much as Lord 
Kitchener? How dare you set your judgment against his?” 
We do nothing of the kind. We are not governed by Lord 
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Kitchener. His opinion only trickles to us via the Twenty-Two, 
and doubtless becomes diluted on the way. We say unhesitatingly 
as the result of bitter and bloody experience, that the judgment 
of the ordinary man in the street is as good as that of the ordinary 
man in the Cabinet. Moreover, the former has no axe to grind 
or any amour propre to salve, which unfortunately plays so large 
a part in the attitude of our public men. We could have got 
out of the Dardanelles long ago but for the determination of 
pushful politicians to vindicate their own judgment. When we 
are told that it is a most difficult and perilous enterprise to with- 
draw, involving heavy losses, we reply that it is not nearly so 
perilous or fatal as stopping on. To soldiers who pronounce 
evacuation to be “an impossible operation”? we should answer 
that it is mainly a naval affair and should demand competent 
naval opinion on the matter, before accepting the beach 
view. We hope, though we hardly expect, that there is enough 
grit in one or other House of Parliament to extract the truth 
from the Government concerning our modern Walcheren expedi- 
tion, which has cast its prototype completely into the shade. 
There is one argument against these colossal Sideshows unintel- 
ligible to politicians entirely ignorant of war—who imagine that 
all you have to do is to put soldiers in ships in one part of the 
world and deposit them in another—but conclusive to soldiers 
who know their business: we have none of the necessary military 
machinery, which cannot be improvised. The original Expeditionary 
Force, our one brilliant achievement on land, was the work of 
many years. Ambitious generals thirsting for independent 
commands may persuade superficial statesmen otherwise, but 
they won’t alter the facts. 


THE case for “‘ concentration versus dispersion” was admirably 
set forth by the Times Military Correspondent (October 14) who 
knows something about war, at the moment of the 


ra- : ° wha 
Comsentre genuine panic aroused by Lord Haldane’s visit to 
tion versus 
: . the Front, where he was rumoured to have gone 
Dispersion 


as a missionary from No. 10 Downing Street with 
the object of “talking” General French into depleting his line 
in the interests of another Wild Goose Chass. Lord Haldane’s 
presence at the Front on any pretext is an affront to the Fronti 
you, LEY} BY 
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and the Back. In “unravelling the complex strategical tangle 
now presented to us” the Times expert discussed “the wider 
strategy of the war” rather than “the military incidents, moving 
though they be, upon the several fronts.”” We had good reason 
to be satisfied with the position in the main theatres, as in order 
to resist the Allied Offensive on the West and to supply General 
Mackensen’s force on the Danube, “at least fourteen German 
Divisions were withdrawn from the Russian Front,” of which 
eight had been reported in the West and the remainder were 
presumably on the Danube, with the result of restoring the 
military position in favour of Russia who was now much better 
supplied with munitions as well as men. “A course more fatal 
for the ultimate success of Germany could not have been sug- 
gested by her worst foes. Russia will now slowly pass from 
equilibrium to ascendancy, and in the spring her new millions 
will begin to move with consequences fatal to Germany, who by 
that time will have run through her reserves of military age.” 
In the West we had been faced at the outset of our recent attack 
by about 1,700,000 Germans, or taking combatants only, 1,000,000 
German rifles and 6000 guns of all calibres. The reinforcements 
from the East had done little more than make good losses “ and 
in the various phases of the fighting practically the whole of the 
local and general reserves of the enemy have been drawn into 
battles without affecting the result except by way of increasing 
German casualties.” It would seem as though, as things now 
stand, Germany could only be reinforced in one sector of the 
western line from some other sector, short of the arrival of fresh 
units from Russia, or of new levies of which there had been no 
signs for some time. “In these circumstances our correct game, 
and our manifest duty, is to persevere on the main Front, where 
we now hold nearly 100 miles of ground, and where we have 
marked down our chief enemy’s centre of gravity. France and 
Flanders are the principal theatres for us. Here the ultimate 
decision will be reached, and nothing in the world will excuse us 
for withdrawing troops from this Front. We need all the troops 
and munitions that we possess and all that we can hereafter 
amass for the purpose of killing Germans in this main theatre, 
and it will be by their success or failure to follow out implacably 
the elementary principle of concentration of effort, that our 
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Ministers, the Cabinet, and the War Council, will be judged by 
history.” 


We had not more than enough men to break down the German 
defence, nor more than enough guns and munitions, therefore 
‘“‘ every secondary operation or diversion, whether 
large or small, diverts from the principal theatre 
strength of some kind, and it requires the most 
convincing evidence to justify us in undertaking a single ancillary 
expedition of whatever kind.” Mr. Harcourt, Mr. Birrell, Mr. 
McKinnon Wood and the rest of them possibly do not realise 
that “The Germans are always capable of returning to a pure 
defensive against Russia, and of accumulating more troops 
against us. In what posture shall we be if, at such a moment, 
our strength in the West has been reduced ? The dishonour and 
the blame of failure would not then rest with the Army, which 
has fought so grandly, but with the Higher Direction of the war 
in London.” As the Times Military Correspondent points out, 
the Dardanelles expedition is “a glaring example” of how not 
to do it. “‘In the writer’s opinion the naval attack which was 
not persevered in owing to causes which have never been made 
public, was a legitimate war gamble, but, when we began to land 
troops, and still more when we piled loss upon loss, we seemed 
incapable of understanding the consequences of our acts, or of 
recognising that the only object before us was to beat the Turkish 
army in the field, a task which the comparative strength of the 
rival forces did not entitle us to bring to a successful issue. In 
spite of gallantry never surpassed, we have so far failed, because 
the Higher Direction of the war in London had laid on strategy 
an impossible task.” But we would ask the writer, did not the 
men on the spot encourage London to believe that it was not 
merely possible, but a certainty, provided certain specified rein- 
forcements were sent as they were? He touches the spot when 
he asks ‘‘ Are we now invited to recommence at Salonica the 
adventure of the Dardanelles? There are two aspects of this 
affair, the one in which Roumania, aided by Russia, and Greece, 
aided by the Allies, come to Serbia’s aid, and the other in which 
Greece or Roumania, or both, take no part. In the first case 
there is very good reason why we should land at Salonica every 
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man that we can spare, but with this highly important proviso 
that we should not weaken our strength in the principal theatre.” 
The armies of Roumania and Greece would provide a counter. 
poise to those of Mackensen and Ferdinand of Bulgaria, while the 
forces of the Mediterranean Powers should be able to neutralise 
Turkey. “In this event, and in this event only, is the operation 
promising, and our loyalty to our Serbian Ally prompts us to 
undertake it. If neither Greece nor Roumania intervenes the 
chances of success are so slight that the venture is not promising.” 


Lone ago, before entangling ourselves in the Dardanelles we 
might have recognised the strategic importance of the Eastern 
Mediterranean and formed a large Army drawn 
from the Allies in some commanding position, 
“but with our usual improvidence we have not 
done so, and Armies are not moved about the world with the 
celerity of thought as some people appear so fondly to imagine. 
If we were to send 300,000 or 400,000 men from the West we 
could not do so at present without weakening our lines unduly 
in France, and it would require three months at least before 
these troops could be taken out of the lines, carried to their 
destination, and be deployed in a condition to fight, with all 
their requirements provided, and their shore basis and lines of 
communication made safe.” Meanwhile heroic Serbia was en- 
compassed by rapidly moving enemies while we were still talking 
and diplomatising. ‘Such foes are unevenly matched, and 
though the French Premier announces joint efforts by the Allies, 
they will not help Serbia unless the promised help arrives, and 
arrives in time. We owe a debt, of which we are fully conscious, 
to our Serbian Ally, and everything that we can do which has 
even an outside chance of success ought to be done, and at once, 
but we also owe a debt to our own troops, and must not launch 
them upon enterprises when a cool calculation of time, distance, 
and numbers, shows us that we are attempting the impossible.” 
Finally the writer reminds the “powers that be” of another 
elementary consideration likely to escape their notice, namely 
that during the three months between the withdrawal of a large 
Army from the fighting Front and the commencement of fresh 
operations in a distant territory, such forces are for the whole 
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period neutralised and useless. If, again, by the time that they 
reach their destination the situation has changed unfavourably, 
then it may take three months more to bring them all back again, 
and for six months of the most critical period of the war the 
troops will be useless for all purposes.” And so say all of us. 
But what chance has the voice of common sense of getting a hearing 
in Downing Street where that element is virtually an unknown 
quantity ? 


So we come back to the point from which we started, namely 
that without a drastic reconstruction of existing political 
arrangements, the outlook isominous. Here again, 
criticism without suggestion is of little use, so we 
propose to say openly what all intelligent people are saying 
privately, namely that a Cabinet of Twenty-Two is an impossible 
conductor or controller of war, and that no offshoot of the Twenty- 
Two as at present constituted would supply the desideratum, for 
the simple reason that knowledge of war and organising capacity 
are conspicuously lacking. But how, it may be asked, can the 
Twenty-Two be persuaded to make way for such a body as the 
crisis demands, namely a small, compact, competent Committee 
of men who will sit continuously and act ceaselessly without 
allowing themselves to be clogged by pettifogging departmental 
details? Why should not the Twenty-Two remain as they are, 
having retrenched their salaries in accordance with the general 
demand for economy, but more or less occupying their present 
positions as Departmental Chiefs with the coveted portfolios, the 
red boxes, and the posse comitatus of private secretaries and 
sycophants ? Meanwhile the management of the war should be 
entrusted to a Junta with plenary powers and nothing else to do, 
consisting of one Sailor, one Soldier, one Statesman, one Talker, 
and Lord Kitchener, whose presence is indispensable in any 
combination. Such a body would be able to act rapidly, and if 
properly constituted would command the confidence of the 
country and should be able, in conjunction with our Allies, to 
secure the downfall of Germany within the next eight or nine 
months. But it should be appointed at once. If a year be 
wasted in discussing an “‘innovation”’ so shocking to Progressive 
politicians we shall get our War Cabinet too late and the position 
may become irretrievable. 
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An intelligent Government which knew its business, and had 
some glimmering of how to wage war, would resolutely cut its 

coat according to its cloth, would abstain from 
— — trying to make bricks without straw, and remember 
a few other wholesome maxims from copy-book 
days, such as “‘ Look before you leap,” &c. To 
make public promises of support to small States before ascertain- 
ing whether the goods can be delivered is equally wrong and silly, 
and can only recoil a hundred-fold on the promisor, nor is it 
rendered more palatable to the victim by being conveyed in 
stately and sonorous Westminsterese. Intelligent statesmen 
would equally decline to be rushed by Near Eastern maniacs 
who have the Balkans on the brain and imagine Constantinople 
to be the hub of the universe. It is not the hub of our universe, 
Paris occupies that proud position. We would infinitely sooner 
see the Germans spending themselves in the Near East than 
elsewhere, though we are aware that in saying this we outrage 
many men for whose opinion we have much respect. Our main 
fear is lest Germany should not commit herself heavily in the 
Balkans. She is admittedly committing Austria, but then 
Austria was already up to the neck in it ; she is doubtless provid- 
ing the figure-head in the shape of a German general, but how 
many Prussian or Bavarian army corps are participating in 
this Danubian campaign? Bulgaria has committed herself by 
an act of revolting treachery, Roumania and Greece tremble on 
the brink. Heroic Serbia is in deadly peril. At an earlier stage 
of the war Germany might almost have turned failure into success 
by such a diversion. But now? One lurid programme plants 
her at Salonica, to which apparently the German navy is 
to be brought overland. But to begin with Salonica belongs 
to Greece, and as Greece is now shaping why should we mind 
if Germany appropriated Salonica ? Also, Salonica is occupied 
by the Allies. Could they not hold it at need ? Then we are 
told that ‘‘ Germany may take Constantinople,’ which is repre- 
sented as the end of the world. But Constantinople belongs to 
Germany’s ally Turkey. Nothing could suit us better than that 
Germany should “ take it.”” ‘‘ Oh,” but the flesh-creepers explain, 
** with Germany in possession of Constantinople she might attack 
Egypt.” What if she did? If we can’t hold Egypt on the line 
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of the Suez Canal we don’t deserve it. A hundred times better 
that Germans and Turks should attack us in Egypt than that 
we should attack Turks on Achi Baba, especially when they are 
reinforced by Germans and Bulgars. “Oh,” but say “the 
experts ”—what experts we don’t know—“ the fellahin might 
rise and there are always the Senoussi.” All our lives we have 
been threatened with “‘ the Senoussi.”” Who and what are the 
Senoussi ? We are beginning to doubt their existence. One 
whiff of grapeshot would settle such ragamuffins. Is not all 
this the strategy of the lobster-salad supper which gives men 
bad dreams? Other lobster-salad strategists depict 300,000 
Bulgarians and 600,000 Turks advancing on Russia under 
Mackensen, while another 500,000 Turks plus 500,000 Rouma- 
nians under Hindenburg possess themselves of Petrograd. Into 
these campaigns we confess to being unable to enter. The new 
development is, as already admitted, an infernal nuisance, as 
“unrest ”’ will spread far and near, but such joyful events as the 
German capture of Constantinople, or a combined attack upon 
Egypt seem too good to be true. 


Let us in any case not be taken unawares as by every previous 
development in the Near East to say nothing of the Near West. 
Our immediate duty is to evacuate Gallipoli, to 
wenevet face the whole Salonica problem, to set our 
Monro’s ‘ , , 
Task Egyptian house in order—above all to avoid 
wasting another three weeks in Pow-wow. The 
substitution of General Monro in the “ Peninsula ” command for 
General Ian Hamilton is interpreted as a hopeful augury that no 
more precious British lives shall be squandered where there is no 
chance of killing Germans and that a drastic revision of British 
policy and strategy is at hand. We must protest m advance 
against the suggestion we meet with in some quarters that the 
new general would be responsible for the policy o withdrawal. 
That would be a dangerous and undesirable confusion of politics 
and strategy. Politicians alias Governments are responsible for 
the one, soldiers for the other. We take it that no one would 
hold Sir Ian Hamilton responsible for the dispatch of an 
expedition to Gallipoli in preference say to Flanders or France, 
where troops were very badly wanted in thespring. But he was 
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responsible for the execution of the enterprise, for any miscalcula- 
tions there may have been as to numbers required, or for other 
failures in the supreme command, on which subjects we know 
nothing. The Government went to Gallipoli. The Government 
would leave Gallipoli. General Monro could no more be held 
responsible for the one policy than was his predecessor for the 
other. This cannot be made too plain. General Monro is 
regarded as a capable soldier entrusted with a peculiarly difficult 
task which must not be made more difficult by saddling him 
with Cabinet responsibilities. Where is that wonderful Defence 
Committee of which we used to hear so much, which conceived 
our modern Walcheren Expedition—scrapped let us devoutly 
hope. ‘There is one way of evacuating Gallipoli without any loss of 
prestige—on the contrary—and transforming the entire situation 
in the Near East in favour of the Allies. It would require 
imagination and initiative—two qualities ignored and despised by 
the Grand Dukes of Downing Street. 


Ir is most painful to contemplate successive home-made humilia- 
tions courted by the Quadruple Entente throughout the Near 

East, partly through defective diplomacy, but 
Chaos ae on , 

primarily through the grave military misadventures 
of Great Britain and Russia. Had the latter been able to main- 
tain her offensive on the Carpathians, or perhaps had she abstained 
from making it; had we avoided this tragic entanglement in 
the Dardanelles and used our —— Army Corps otherwise, 
Bulgaria would probably never have looked at the Germans, 
Roumania and Greece might have been with us, and Serbia safe 
and intact. It is proverbially useless crying over spilt milk, 
but we cannot appreciate the present simply by sponging out 
the past. Not only did our Micawbers completely misjudge 
Bulgaria and underrate King Ferdinand’s power for evil, but 
they misread Greece, underestimating the Germanised Court and 
Germanised General Staff, and fondly supposing, because it 
suited them to do so, that M. Venizelos controlled the situation. 
Even when it had become obvious to the rest of the world that 
real politik was prevailing, Micawbers contented themselves with 
brave speeches as to what they would do to Bulgaria should 
she attack Serbia, without apparently stopping to enquire what 
they could do and what other people were prepared to do. There 
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is still no co-ordination between Foreign Office and War Office, 
or among the Allies. Each Department prefers to have its own 
Side-show without regard to anything else. Each Government 
plunges into separate adventures without mutual consultation. 
We dashed into the Dardanelles, summoning France to follow. 
She plunges into the Balkans, calling upon us to rally to the 
common cause. Decision is repulsive to the Twenty-Two. The 
net result of all this blundering and bungling is that gallant little 
Serbia is now encompassed by ruthless foes bent on her destruc- 
tion, Germans, Austrians, Bulgarians, Albanians, while the Prime 
Minister bears public testimony to her heroism and wishes her 
God-speed against overwhelming odds. Meanwhile the Venizelos 
Government has fallen and Athens is apparently passing into the 
German orbit. Apart from Serbia, who alone has shown great 
qualities, there would, subject to the views of our Allies, be much 
to be said in favour of leaving the Balkans to stew in their own 
juice and resume relations with an ancient Ally with whom we 
are in temporary disagreement, but for whom all our fighting men, 
especially the Australians and New Zealanders—who are probably 
the foremost of our fighting men—have contracted a warm respect 
and regard. Among many desiderata, as we are tired of urging, 
is some common organ at which the Allies can thrash out their 
policy and strategy. 


Ir is more agreeable to turn from the fate of Serbia and the 
ghastly fiasco in the Balkans to the very heavy punishment 
recently inflicted upon the German armies East 
and West. Making every allowance for the opti-. 
mistic tendency universal in all armies, to exag- 
gerate the losses of the enemy, and to minimise one’s own, there 
can be no doubt but that perpetual offensive is costing Germany 
very dear, and that the moment of her maximum must be at 
hand if it has not already been passed. This is a reason not for 
relaxed but increased effort on our part so that a decision may 
be obtained. Marshal Hindenburg continues ploughing his way 
to Riga and is dangerously near the railway. It is indeed surpris- 
ing that he should have been held up so long considering the 
relative forces and resources. ‘To the far South General Ivanoff 
has scored a series of notable successes. On the whole 
Russia would appear to have gained appreciably from the 
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offensive of the Western Allies in the closing days of 
September referred to on a previous page. We cannot believe 
that the confusing communiqués concerning British operations 
issued from General Headquarters or by the War Office, we do 
not know which, are calculated to confuse anybody except the 
British public, in whom a spirit of scepticism is engendered that 
gives sinister rumour an opportunity which agents of the enemy 
in our midst and Dismal Jimmies are not slow to exploit. Why 
not set forth the facts in clear and simple language understanded 
of the people so as to avoid all this aftermath of mystery and 
quibbling as to what precise positions we have gained and held 
and lost. When we “gas” the Germans why not instantly 
proclaim the joyful fact from the housetops instead of shame- 
facedly allowing it to leak out first in German “ wireless”? No 
recent episode has caused more satisfaction at the Front or Back 
than this tardy fulfilment of Lord Kitchener’s public promise 
made in the spring that gas should meet with gas. We had heard 
of several abortive attacks suggesting that German or quasi- 
German chemists might have paralysed our arms. Then at 
last we have a brilliant experiment which is bottled until it 
appears in the German communiqué—equally censored with 
our own, as we lately learnt from the proud lips of the 
Home Secretary—after which “gas” is officially recorded by 
G.H.Q. Could any proceeding be more childish? So with 
Zeppelins ; all the old women in trousers, who are ten times 
more feeble than any old women in petticoats, demand immunity 
for German murderers by denouncing “ reprisals ” as advocated 
by “ the wicked Globe.”” Meanwhile all rejoice over any successful 
French “ reprisals.” No wonder we are regarded as hypocrites 
abroad. Nevertheless we have killed a great many Germans 
in the West—on one day nearly 8000 dead bodies being found 
in front of the Allied line as a result of a massed attack. 


Ir is very rarely that one can derive any satisfaction from a 
German newspaper, but the Berliner Tageblatt lately published 
from its Special War Correspondent, Herr Keller- 
mann, an account of British fighting at Loos, which 
warms the cockles of one’s heart. After describing 
the disappearance of “‘ our admirably constructed trenches ” which 
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“were shot into cavities” by the British gunners, while “ our 
wire entanglements flew in shreds into the air and disappeared,” 
the writer adds “everything before and behind the trenches— 
shrub, trees, grass—disappeared, leaving the earth furrowed and 
naked.” In passing it is only fair to correct a popular delusion 
fostered by an interested Press, who have spoken of the Battle 
of Loos as “‘a Lloyd George victory,” on the assumption that 
the new Ministry of Munitions was responsible for the splendid 
supply of high explosives. This new Ministry is undoubtedly 
working very hard and with gratifying results, but high explosives 
are not made in a day, and we believe that so far it has not supplied 
a single shell for any British gun in any theatre of war. It was 
the much-abused War Office that was responsible for the phenome- 
non which impressed Herr Kellermann. The account proceeds, 
“then whiteish fog banks began to creep slowly nearer. The 
landscape consists of flat meadows and fields, and in these months 
a mist hangs over morning and evening. ‘Thus it happens that 
our men at first thought the approaching whitish bank of vapour 
was mist, but very soon they knew what was the matter. It 
was a gas attack, and the order was issued ‘ put on the gas-masks.’ 
The bank of fog passed over our trenches ; then came a low bank 
of smoke creeping towards us, black-grey ; then, again, another 
bank of gas, some ten minutes behind the first. Altogether three 
or four double waves of whitish gas and smoke gas swept over 
our trenches. There was nothing else to be seen. Some men 
coughed and fell down. ‘The others stood at the ready as long 
as possible. The English artillery at the same time fired gas 
shells on our trenches. Behind the fourth gas and smoke cloud 
there suddenly emerged Englishmen in thick lines and storming 
columns. They rose suddenly from the earth wearing smoke- 
masks over their faces, and looking not like soldiers but like 
devils. The wire was no longer there to hold them back.” Herr 
Kellermann was equally aggrieved that the German telegraph 
and telephone wires had been shot away by our inconsiderate 
gunners. ‘‘ These were bad and terrible hours. The adjoining 
division also reported a gas attack and that their first line had 
been stormed by the English. The smell of the gas made itself 
keenly noticeable. The fog was so thick even among the staffs 
to the rear that one could not see ten metres in front of one, 
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Rumours flew about, reports circulated like wildfire. Then at 
last news became more definite. The British between the last 
gas waves had succeeded in storming the first trenches of our 
division. Thus it happened.” So it did, and we devoutly hope 
that it will happen very, very often again. 


THE French offensive in Champagne, which according to the 
wags caused keen relish to many politicians who have not 
taken the King’s pledge, was the main move- 
ment in the closing days of September, pressed 
simultaneously with Sir Douglas Haig’s attack at Loos and 
General Foch’s Artois campaign. <A prodigious and prolonged 
bombardment along the whole Front from Switzerland to the 
sea had preceded these operations and produced an atmosphere 
of uncertainty in the German lines. The French concentra- 
tion of guns in Champagne, between the Suippe and the Aisne, 
was probably the greatest of the war. We publish a specially 
drawn sketch map to illustrate the attack. The German first- 
line defence was completely shattered and a very large haul 
of German prisoners secured, together with a great many guns, 
whose appearance in Paris caused more satisfaction than any- 
thing since the momentous Battle of the Marne, though the 
French never for a moment lost their heads. The attack con- 
tinued at intervals during several days, and ultimately we believe 
the French took here and in Artois about 37,000 wounded and 
unwounded prisoners and at least 150 guns. Altogether the 
enemy lost the equivalent of three army corps, or 120,000 men, 
by the beginning of October, and at intervals ever since they have 
suffered severely in violent and futile attacks. The French fight- 
ing was beyond all praise ; in attack there are no troops outside 
the Balkans or Japan to touch French infantry backed by their 
superb artillery. Hopes ran high at one moment that they would 
be able to crumple up the German line, and that their cavalry 
would at last have a chance of doing a really big thing at the 
expense of the German Crown Prince. It would be useless to 
disguise the fact that although the enemy lost far more than the 
Allies, we both suffered heavily. There is understood to be a 
difference of opinion between some of the Staff and the most 
intelligent regimental officers in the French Army on the subject 
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of ‘continuous offensive,” it being argued by the latter that 
all the successes are gained in the opening hours of attack, and 
all the losses suffered subsequently. Consequently, would it 
not be wiser to stop and consolidate rather than push on? We 
merely repeat what we have heard, being incompetent to express 
any opinion. 


Last month, as the reader is aware, was big with fate. The 
Near East is literally in the melting-pot. The lives of many 
nations are at stake. Vast hosts are locked 
in deadly embrace. The carnage has been awful. 
Monarchies as well as Empires are tottering. 
But the event which will be longest remembered 
in our history amid all this welter of chaos is the trial, con- 
viction, sentence and execution by a German military court 
at Brussels of a comparatively obscure Englishwoman who now 
takes her place in the Temple of Fame with the imperishable 
duc d’Enghien and Palm the Nuremburg bookseller, both of 
whom were butchered by Napoleon the Great. They at any 
rate were men. Miss Cavell was also done to death, though 
under much more horrible circumstances, from political malice. 
The instrument of this atrocity was that inhuman monster Von 
Bissing—brother of the guest of this country of that name—as 
set forth in the official documents which will be found elsewhere ; 
but there is every reason to believe that the Potsdam Napoleon 
inspired and instigated the atrocity. He was rumoured to be on 
the Western Front at the time of the crime, there was extra- 
ordinary and indecent haste in carrying out the revolting sentence 
so as to prevent the intervention of the American Minister ; it 
would be thoroughly characteristic of William the Poisoner to 
have a noble English lady done to death and to point the contrast 
as he did by reprieving Belgians convicted of the same offence on 
the intercession of the King of Spain and the Pope. The German 
Emperor is the most rabid Anglophobe in Germany, and now 
that he has taken off the mask which fooled Lord Haldane and 
the Snobs we see him as he really is. Anglophobia has infected 
the whole family, who naturally seek a scapegoat for crimes 
involving their dynasty. On a visit to a hospital last April we 
read in the Allgemeine Chemnitzery Zeitung, “ Her Majesty (the 
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German Empress) passed through two surgical wards and then 
inspected the operating room, which is fitted up extremely well. 
Over the door are painted the words ‘ Gott strafe England.’ The 
Empress said, ‘ Children, that is the one motto, ‘ Gott strafe 
England.’” It was in that spirit that the cold-blooded and 
deliberate murder of Miss Cavell was compassed. In her own 
words she has “‘died for her country,” and among all the heroes 
of the warnone is greater than this heroine. The British Empire 
must hold the arch-criminal personally responsible. This horror 
is a greater blow to the latent friends of the enemy—paid and 
unpaid—than the assassination of the Lusitania. 


Tr the Man in the Street is unable to obey the exhortation of the 
Ditto and Slobber Press to “ trust the Twenty-Two to wage war,” 
he has equally little faith in their ability to make 
a satisfactory Peace. Ministers who were taken 
completely unawares by a conflict which had been 
staring them in the face for at least half a generation will be equally 
surprised, disconcerted and unprepared whenever the moment 
for negotiation arrives. We earnestly appeal to the Man in the 
Street to keep a watchful eye on the man in the Cabinet and be 
ready to binge him up whenever Germany may be disposed to cry, 
** Hold, enough.”” We make no prophecy as to when this may 
be. Some shrewd observers are of opinion that the latest frantic 
efforts and fearful losses have a political rather than a military 
object, and that when she reaches Riga and Constantinople she 
may round upon her adversaries and say, “ We hold Belgium, 
Northern France, Poland, Russia up to Riga, including the strong 
places, Constantinople, while we dominate the Balkans, and are 
about to carry the war into Africa and Asia. We have had 
enough if you have.” Such views would doubtless percolate 
in the first instance to Downing Street via the underground 
channels of hyphenated finance. It would become the immediate 
duty of the British Government to apprise our Allies of the over- 
ture so that they might make a joint reply. Whenever the era 
of intrigue opens Germany stands to score. The light of day is 
fatal to the plots and plans of any crypto-Potsdam Parties in 
Petrograd, Paris, London, or elsewhere. It is no less vital to 
prepare betimes against this fateful moment for Peace hath her 
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victories no less renowned than war, which have to be as assiduously 
organised. We failed lamentably in one respect. Let us not 
fail in the other. We have no means of ascertaining what is 
thought in Paris and Petrograd on this subject, but the robust 
attitude of the Emperor Nicholas and the uncompromising tone 
of the French Government, coupled with the prodigious sacrifices 
made by our Allies are sufficient guarantees against Mugwumpery. 
Neither France nor Russia will risk another Armageddon this 
century in the interests of a premature peace. Germany has 
not merely to be beaten, but to be convicted of defeat before the 
world. There is reason to believe that beneath all their bluff 
the men at the top, especially the craven Kaiser, realise that 
nothing can save the German Empire from the irremediable ruin 
he has brought upon her, except dissension among the Allies, or 
weakness in negotiation indistinguishable from treachery. 


Ir therefore becomes necessary to declare in advance, so as to 
obviate future misunderstanding and recrimination, that neither 
the British people at home nor abroad would feel 
justified in entrusting the Twenty-Two with this 
momentous business. The same _ observation 
applies to any delegation of the Twenty-Two chosen from within 
its ranks. The German Plenipotentiaries would probably be the 
specious and slimy Biilow, the sinister Bethmann-Hollweg of 
“scrap of paper ” fame and the crafty Jagow, all of whom were 
conspicuously successful in hocussing British politicians. Against 
them might be pitted Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Lord Crewe, 
with say Lord Haldane and Sir Ernest Cassel as assessors. Such 
a Commission, even if “ strengthened ” by the inclusion of one 
or more Unionist Bayards, would inspire more alarm to its friends 
than to its foes. All over the Empire it would be interpreted as 
a White Flag preparatory to surrender. Such men are physically 
incapable of coping with mendacious, truculent, unscrupulous 
Germany. Their selection would be treason to the Common- 
wealth, to civilisation, and to our noble dead. We shall 
get little more assistance from Downing Street in the Peace 
problem than on the War Problem. We therefore beg our readers 
to apply their minds toit. We would particularly urge Canadians, 
Australians, New Zealanders, South Africans and oversea kinsmen 
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generally to clear their minds of all cant and to refuse to be 
bamboozled by the suggestion that ‘“‘ ignorant outsiders ” should’ 
leave all such matters “‘ in the capable hands of our great Imperial 
Statesmen.” We should be guilty of an unpardonable crime 
towards those who have laid down their lives to save civilisation 
from savagery if Kultur were afforded the ghost of an oppor- 
tunity of resuming its fell work. We have therefore jotted down 
as a mere suggestion for discussion some preliminaries to peace 
which, as at present advised, we regard as an irreducible minimum, 
though it should be clearly understood that they are merely 
suggestions binding no one, as on reconsideration, especially if the 
war were unduly prolonged—say into 1920—harder terms 
would necessarily be imposed. 


Amone suggested Preliminaries to Peace are the following : 
I. All enemy troops to retire from all Alhed territories before 
any peace overtures be entertained. 


a ‘ II. Belgium to be fully compensated by Ger- 
ni . many for all losses she has sustained directly or 


indirectly through Germany’s unprovoked attack. 
In addition to the amount of such losses to be fixed by Allied 
Commissioners, the sum of £500,000,000 to be paid by Germany 
to Belgium. 

III. Some further form of reparation by Germany to Belgium 
to be devised which will impress the imagination of mankind for 
all time and be an enduring witness to Wilhelm II’s crime. 

IV. France to be compensated on the same scale as Belgium. 

V. Alsace-Lorraine to be restored to France and such other 
territory as she may deem necessary for national security. 

VI. Russia to be similarly compensated as Belgium and 
France and to secure similar security against future aggression. 

VII. Serbia’s claims to be formulated by the Serbian Govern- 
ment. 

VIII. Italy to obtain Trieste and the Trentino. 

IX. Japan’s claims to be formulated by the Japanese Govern- 
ment. 

X. Austria-Hungary to be dealt with as leniently as Russia’s 
interests permit. 

XI, Turkey to be leniently dealt with, 
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X™I. No territory freed from German rule during the war in 
any + rt of the world to be returned to her. 

XIII. The German navy to be surrendered to the Allies and 
distributed pro rata among them. 

XIV. All German shipping in Allied ports to be confiscated. 

XV. Kiel Canal to be internationalised. 

XVI. Prussia to be permanently crushed and crippled by any 
means commending themselves to the Allies. 

XVII. Rigorous justice to be meted out to all German criminals 
and arch-criminals. General von Bissing to be publicly executed 
prior to any peace pourparlers. 

XVIII. As no “ scrap of paper ” bearing Germany’s signature 
means anything, the Allies to reserve to themselves full power 
to deal with any contingency that may arise, or vary any of the 
foregoing terms or any others that may be devised. 

XIX. Military occupation of Berlin pending fulfilment of 
treaty. 

XX. Draconian restrictions on German trade. 

Among many special conditions on which we should insist 
would be : 

A. No naturalisation papers to be henceforward issued to 
any German. 

B. Naturalisation of Germans since 1900 to be revoked. 

C. Any German whether naturalised or not seen in Downing 
Street, liable to be shot at sight. 

D. Any German convicted of contributing to any political 
fund in the British Empire or making any payment to any 
newspaper therein, liable to ten years penal servitude. Same 
penalty on any British subject involved in such offence. 


No surprise was caused to serious students of public affairs by 
“the Carson crisis’ (October 18), nor is there room for any 
shadow of a mystery as to its cause, in the face of 
Sir Edward Carson’s impressive statement in the 
House of Commons, which a diplomatic chill enabled 
our otherwise robust Vicar of Bray to miss. Sir Edward Carsonisa 
serious and sincere man who fully appreciates the gravity of the 
crisis confronting the British Empire, which can only be dealt with 
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between him and the Twenty-Two, reduced by his retirement 
to Twenty-One. He has long been convinced that however 
deplorable drifting in peace time may be, in war it spells 
Suicide. The majority of his colleagues, under the demoralising 
auspices of the Vicar, are content to live from hand to 
mouth without any policy on any point. They are so many 
Micawbers hoping against hope that something may turn up 
which will spare them the disagreeable necessity of solving 
difficult problems. They pass their weeks in ceaseless delibera- 
tions interrupted by the ritual of the week-end. It is only natural 
that a score of Trained Talkers should devote inordinate time 
to Talk, in which they excel, or rather to set speeches, because 
any man who can get his oar in at the Duma of Downing Street 
naturally keeps it there as long as possible, while impatient 
colleagues chafe for their turn, and so it goes on, Talk, Talk, Talk. 
We may easily be lost by talk, but no war has ever yet been won by 
talk. Action of any kind becomes almost a physical impossibility, 
For a conscientious and patriotic man the life of cacoethes loquendi 
at such a time is “ Hell.”” We may be sure that had Sir Edward 
Carson believed that he could do the smallest good by staying 
on he would have done so, however odious the existence. It was 
because he realised that the Twenty-Two would never do anything 
but talk that he left. We believe he consulted the best interests 
of the country, and trust that as a free man we will devote his 
great talents and unblemished integrity to the task of educating 
the nation to a sense of its responsibilities. He will not lack 
followers. A leading article in the Daily News declares “The 
fact is that Sir Edward Carson is temperamentally unfitted for 
Cabinet service.” What higher praise could any man ask than 
to be pronounced unfit for membership of the Twenty-two ? 


WE find it difficult to believe that the Government’s policy towards 
Zeppelin raids is inspired exclusively by a desire to conceal 
valuable information from the enemy. Rather is 
it attributable to that same distrust of the British 
people which appears to be the mainspring of almost every 
Ministerial action under the present regime. Some facts are too 
notorious to be suppressed ; moreover Ministers prevent their 
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own policy from having any chance of success. These raids occur 
under the eyes of a very large number of people, computed by 
the million. Among the eye-witnesses are innumerable Germans 
still allowed at large, and innumerable agents of Germany under 
the dubious guise of “‘ neutrals’ who have a hundred ways of 
conveying information to the Fatherland. From a military point 
of view Zeppelin raids may be immaterial. They have inflicted 
infinitesimal damage, except to German kultur. But some 
damage is unquestionably done in well-known places “in the 
London district.”” The next day the entire population flocks to 
view the wreckage, among the onlookers being all the Germans 
within reach, who cannot conceal their glee at the sight of so much 
broken glass. The details are immediately published, pre- 
sumably with photographs, in the neutral press, especially the 
American press, as in the case of the loss of H.M.S. Audacious. 
Our censorship can suppress Kipling and Browning but it 
cannot prevent the reproduction in Germany of anything and 
everything appearing abroad. The people of California, of 
Illinois, of Connecticut, as indeed of every other community 
outside these Isles, including Germany—always excepting the 
unfortunate British people wherever they may be, who are 
condemned to live under village idiots attached to the 
censorship—know precisely what has happened and where it 
has happened almost as soon as it has happened. Edinburgh, 
however, may not know of the broken glass in London, or London 
of the broken glass in Edinburgh, though Londoners may walk 
and see for themselves what London editors might be shot for 
recording. By this beautiful system we lose three-fourths of the 
benefit of Zeppelin raids, which would be a veritable godsend in 
arousing the community to an adequate sense of its duty and to 
& proper appreciation of the enemy if the newspapers were allowed 
to propagate the facts. Perhaps the “ powers that be” are wise 
in their generation in using the Defence of the Realm Acts as they 
do, because if the eyes of the country became opened in one 
direction they might become open in others, and the Grand Dukes 
of Downing Street would no longer sleep comfortably in their 
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WE purposely refrained from any comment last month on the 
famous Anglo-French Commission which was announced with a 
great flourish of trumpets as about to go, to see, 
and to conquer la haute finance of New York in 

the interests of Allied finance. Directly its per- 
sonnel was disclosed we felt tolerably sure that some form of 
fiasco was at hand. As it was too late to do anything it was best 
to remain silent—or it might be suggested we had prejudiced 
negotiations—and await the inevitable denouement. Lord Read- 
ing of Earley—still better known as Sir Rufus Isaacs—is supposed 
to be Lord Chief Justice of England, and as the enormous emolu- 
ments of £8000 a year are attached to that office it might be 
regarded as providing sufficient occupation for its occupant. 
Unfortunately the Grand Dukes of Downing Street labour under 
the delusion that the ex-Attorney General is the first financier 
on the planet. The rest of the world, which does not entertain 
their pretensions to infallibility, does not share this impression, as 
“hammering” on the Stock Exchange, however honourable, is 
anything but a gauge of financial genius, and even Sir Rufus 
Isaacs’ most passionate admirers would prefer to draw a veil 
over the acumen he exhibited throughout l’affaire Marconi, 
which one might have supposed would cure him for all time of 
any ambition to have his name associated with finance. How- 
ever the general public are wrong in this as in everything else 
and the Grand Dukes are infallible. Finance is his forte in 
the eyes of his former colleagues. The other British members of 
this ill-starred enterprise were Sir Edward Holden, who is 
we believe regarded as a capable Banker, and two typical 
bureaucrats, Sir Henry Babington Smith, a man of great academic 
distinction in early life, who has filled many interesting posts and 
ultimately found himself head of Sir Ernest Cassel’s Bank in 
Constantinople, and the usual Treasury official. Even such 
devotees of everything emanating from Downing Street, as for 
example the 7 D——, could hardly pretend that such a body 
was seriously representative of the business brains of England, 
or was in any way fitted to cope with the astute American. 
It was hinted that Sir Rufus Isaacs had other fish to fry than 
finance, and that he would on the one hand enlist the sympathy 
of the German Jews of New York by promising a reconsideration 
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of Russia’s Jewish policy, while on the other hand he would 
placate American Anglophobes by pledging the British Govern- 
ment to enter upon a further series of Declarations of London 
with a view to crippling British sea-power under the specious plea 
of securing ‘‘ freedom of the seas ” a phrase dear to Sir Edward 
Grey. We have no means of checking this gossip. Everything 
is possible under the Grand Dukes of Downing Street. 


Arrer prolonged labour the mountain produced its ridiculus 
mus, but by this time the boomsters of the press had been keyed 
up to hail whatever might be done by Lord Reading 
and his colleagues as a miraculous achievement, 
and accordingly burst into chorus the moment the 
terms of the new loan were announced. As Englishmen turned 
from one familiar organ to another, which though differing on 
everything else were at one in proclaiming the triumph of Sir 
Rufus Isaacs, some may have been momentarily misled, but on 
sober second thought they realised that this was the usual con- 
ventional press worship of the International Jew. On investiga- 
ting the problem for themselves nine men out of ten formed a 
diametrically opposite opinion from that of our ecstatic leader- 
writers. It is arguable that the policy of procrastination had 
fatally compromised the position before the Anglo-French 
commission started. That would surely have been a conclusive 
reason against sending it. But the transaction must be viewed 
and judged as a whole. The public have a right to demand what 
the country has gained by this adventure, which will doubtless 
figure to a pretty tune in the estimates. It may be that no one 
could have done better. Certainly no one could have done much 
worse than the Lord Chief Justice and his colleagues. The 
problem of the American Exchange had stared our Mandarins 
in the face throughout the War, but it was impossible to enlist 
Wait and See’s interest in that or in anything else important. 
The Government continued its mad gamble in American munitions 
and other commodities which we ought to have been able to pro- 
vide ourselves, piling up a huge debt against us. Everything 
should have been done to limit our American commitments, 
which included such extravagances as a deluge of Ford cars, 
while the exchange could easily have been steadied last autumn 
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or early in the vear by a substantial loan on reasonable terms, 
It was, however, impossible for common sense to get a hearing in 
Downing Street. Probably Mr. Asquith’s principal financial 
adviser, Sir Edgar Speyer, was unsympathetic, or it may be that 
the project did not commend itself to the gigantic brain of Mr. 
Alfred Rothschild, his other consultant. Practical men were of 
opinion that a big 43 per cent. loan, free from income tax, could 
easily have been floated if the proper steps had been taken at 
the proper time by Great Britain alone, instead of which Lord 
Reading and his friends have only been able to negotiate a joint 
Anglo-French loan of $500,000,000, 2.e. a beggarly £50,000,000 
apiece for each of the Allies on the preposterous issue terms of 
98 to the American public free of income tax, “ yielding approxi- 
mately 54 per cent. to the investor,” the American Syndicate 
obligingly undertaking this philanthropic task “ will contract the 
purchase of the loans from the two Governments at 96.” They 
at any rate will not be out of pocket. 


Sucu is the termination of the “ billion dollar loan ” of which 
we had heard so much. Leading journals euphemistically 
: described Lord Reading’s ridiculus mus as “a 
Sir E. Cassel “ ees 
Again successful and remarkably speedy conclusion,” and 
for reasons difficult to follow would deter us from 
scrutinising ‘“‘too jealously the fact that the interest on the 
loan works out a little higher than most of us would have thought 
sufficient for the British and French Governments to pay.” This 
remark is worthy of the censorship from which the Times has 
suffered acutely. If we may not “ scrutinise ” the rate at which 
we borrow we shall inevitably find ourselves in bankruptcy. 
Whether Speyer Bros. of New York played any considerable part 
in these Anglo-French American negotiations we have no means 
of knowing. Sir Edgar Speyer it will be remembered crossed 
the Atlantic when the sinking of the Lusitania necessitated 
declarations of patriotism from the hyphenated. Sir Ernest 
Cassel’s visit to New York is believed to have coincided with that 
of the Reading commission. As the sole object of the loan was 
to attract American money the British Government issued an 
injunction to British subjects not to apply for it tempting as were 
its terms. Considerable surprise was consequently aroused by 
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the statement that one of our Privy Councillors, the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Ernest Cassel, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., had applied 
for a cool million. The reader or the writer can only get 43 per 
cent. for any money he or she lends the British Government, 
subject to income tax but our highly privileged Germanic Privy 
Councillors can get 5} per cent. by crossing the Atlantic immune 
from income tax. How much longer will the Prime Minister 
be able to delay the ‘attempt to test the status of our 
Foreign Privy Councillors ? 


We have been requested to publish the following letter : 

Sir,—I should naturally sympathise with the feelings of many 
readers of the National Review on the much 
discussed subject of Sir Eyre Crowe, Assistant 
Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office, if I only 
knew what they know about him, namely that he has several 
German relations. But I happen to know more, because 
at one time [ had the good fortune to see something of him, 
and, like everybody else, was greatly impressed by his really 
remarkable ability, and, what is much more valuable than ability, 
his fine character and uncompromising public spirit and patriotism. 
I have not seen him of late years because I have not been to the 
Foreign Office since the Haldane “ mission ” (1912) of sinister 
memory, which was nothing less than treason to our Allies and a 
fatal betrayal of British interests, which materially contributed 
to bring on war two years later. But in the days when I knew 
Crowe his views upon Germany were indistinguishable from my 
own, and he expended himself in the thankless task of endeavouring 
to invigorate British policy and in preventing Ministers from 
kow-towing to Germany, because from his unrivalled knowledge 
of that country he knew, and never failed to point out, that 
disaster lay that way. He repeatedly risked his career by offering 
unpalatable advice, which if heeded might have afforded peace a 
chance, but unfortunately politicians, inspired by a rival expert 
in the shape of Lord Haldane, would have it that the one and only 
way to deal with Germany was to be blackmailed by her and to 
slobber over her. To my knowledge the German Government 
regarded Crowe as a dangerous man who could not be deceived 
or by any means “ nobbled,” and many were the attempts to oust 
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him from the Foreign Office or to discredit him inside it, by 
Kuhlmann and Co. The fact that his name is associated with 
the ghastly Declaration of London must be his misfortune rather 
than his fault as when I knew him he was always opposed to 
surrender in any shape or form. 

This letter is unconventional, but I feel it would be wrong to 
remain silent in the face of a campaign which if successful would 
deprive our Foreign Office of one of its best and most loyal and 
devoted brains at a time when we most need them. May I 
advise any one who wants corroborative evidence of what I say 
to consult any competent French diplomatist who has come in 
contact with Sir Eyre Crowe during any international crisis. 

I beg to remain, etc. 
Yours obediently, 
L. J. Maxss. 


GERMAN MILITARY ETHICS 


ProFrEssoR ANDLER of the Sorbonne, who recently showed, out 
of the mouths of German witnesses, all that is implied in the 
term Pan-Germanism, has now written an interesting treatise on 
what may be called the psychology of the German General Staff.* 
The theory and practice of “frightfulness” came as sudden 
revelations to a bewildered and horror-stricken world. There 
would have been less surprise if the public of this and of other 
civilised countries had been more familiar with German literature, 
and had followed with a greater degree of attention the develop- 
ment of German thought. For, in truth, “ frightfulness ” is no 
plant which has grown up with mushroom-like rapidity during 
the present war. On the contrary, like almost everything else 
of German origin, it is the outcome of a philosophy based on 
scientific or, it would perhaps be more correct to say, on pseudo- 
scientific principles, which has, in the first instance, been taught 
by the leaders of German thought, and has then gradually taken 
possession of the minds of the whole army—a word which, as 
has been frequently and truthfully explained by Prince von Billow 
and other politicians, is in Germany synonymous with that of 
the nation. 

The originator of the political programme which the German 
Government is now endeavouring to carry out was the economist 
List, albeit the methods which he contemplated differed widely 
from those which have actually been adopted. The father of 
German military ethics was Clausewitz, the most eminent of the 
pupils of Scharnhorst. Outside the ranks of those officers of the 
army who have made a study of the art of war, the works of 

* Les Usages de la Guerre et la doctrine de V Etat-Major Allemand. Par Professor 


Charles Andler. Paris, Felix Alcan, lfr.25. An English translation of this work by 
Mr. Bernard Miall is about to be published by Messrs, T, Fisher Unwin, Ltd, 
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Clausewitz are probably but little known in this country. He 
is generally regarded as one who taught strategy and tactics, but 
he was, in reality, much more than a strategist or a tactician, 
He was a political philosopher who may be said to have laid 
down a code dealing with the general principles upon which war 
should be conducted. Clausewitz died in 1831. His theories 
were developed in two remarkable articles which appeared in 
the Deutsche Rundschau in 1877-78, entitled “ Miltary Necessity 
and Humanity” (Militaerische Notwendigkeit und Humanitat), 
which were written by Julius von Hartmann, a Hanoverian general 
who was born in 1817 and died in 1878. They were adopted by 
Field-Marshal von Moltke. They served as the inspiration to some 
of Prince Bismarck’s most characteristically “blood-and-iron” 
utterances. They were finally embodied in a handbook issued 
by the German General Staff in 1902 and entitled Ariegsbrauch in 
Landkriege, and they have recently found practical expression in 
various bloodthirsty proclamations issued by Generals Stenger, 
Biilow, von der Goltz, and other German commanders during the 
present war. 

The German mind, even in its manifestations of the most 
extreme savagery, always gravitates towards idealism. The 
German is not, like the Englishman, content to adopt a practice 
without searching minutely for any reason, beyond the most 
ordinary common sense, for its adoption. His Weltanschauung 
may be, and often is, altogether wrong. It may be, and often 
is, opposed to ideas generally accepted by the rest of the civilised 
world. It may be, and often is, based on a false process of ratio- 
cination, whose sophistry could be pierced by any ordinary school- 
boy. It may be, and often is, a mere cloak which worldly wisdom 
dictates should be used to hide the crude egotism of national 
aspirations, the arrogance of intellectual pride, or the true aims 
of a boundless ambition. Nevertheless, the German is not happy 
unless he has an Anschauung of one sort or another. He may 
occasionally, as when in a moment of forgetfulness Prince Biilow 
recognised that the invasion of Belgium was a flagrant violation 
of treaty rights, lapse into stating a bald, unvarnished truth, 
but more frequently, when he is about to commit a crime against 
the received canons of civilisation, he wishes to throw a veil of 
abstract: philosophy over his criminality. Clausewitz and those 
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who followed him have, therefore, clothed “ frightfulness ” with 
an idealistic garment. Their main contention is that the ideal 
of the Swiss jurist Bluntschli and others, who have endeavoured 
from time to time to mitigate the horrors of war, is altogether 
false, that there may be war between civilised nations, but that 
to speak of “civilising war” involves a contradiction in terms, 
and, indeed, that the phrase is scarcely intelligible. They hold 
that when war is declared all the ordinary rules of society which 
obtain in time of peace are suspended, that an abnormal situation 
is created, and that the use of force, and of nothing but force, in 
every direction becomes legitimate. Moreover, they consider 
that the substitution of the war for the peace ideal is ennobling. 
“ Whoever,’ General von Hartmann said, “has traversed a 
battlefield and has shuddered at all the horrors he has witnessed, 
finds a new sense of vigour and elevation in the thought that 
there all the tragic gravity of military necessity has reigned 
supreme, and that legitimate passion has duly performed its 
task.” So far, therefore, from endeavouring to “ civilise” war, 
it should be made as brutal as possible. The conduct of war, 
Moltke thought, should not be ‘“‘ hampered by any theoretical 
obstacles,” but it is worthy of note that the reasons given for 
the adoption of this doctrine by the German militarists are some- 
what contradictory. Whilst some argue that, in the interests 
of humanity, war should be brutalised in order that it may all 
the more speedily be concluded, others, on the contrary, maintain 
that war is a laudable object in itself irrespective of the special 
reasons for which it is waged, and that without war the civilisation 
of the world would stagnate. The utterances of Moltke, in spite 
of his acutely logical mind, are on this point somewhat ambiguous. 
Writing in March 1879 to a philanthropic friend, named Hanschild, 
who advocated a general disarmament, he said: “‘ No improve- 
ment in the present state of things is to be expected until all 
people recognise that any war, even one which terminates in 
victory, is a national misfortune.” But nine months later he 
expressed himself in a letter to Bluntschli in the following terms : 
“Perpetual peace is a dream and, moreover, not a beautiful 
dream. War is part of the universal order of things instituted 
by God. A war brings forth all the most noble qualities of man, 
courage and abnegation, fidelity to duty, and a spirit of self- 
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sacrifice carried to the extent of incurring the risk of death.” 
As, however, all roads lead to Rome, so also the processes of 
reasoning adopted by the German militarists, whether they be 
of the purely military or of the pseudo-humanitarian type, all 
lead to the same conclusion, namely, that the first duty of a 
nation at war is to conquer, and that in order to achieve that 
result all methods are justifiable. 

The fundamental conception of Clausewitz, on which the 
whole of his doctrine rests, is that the methods adopted in the 
conduct of every war recorded in history are the outcome of 
contemporaneous thought and social conditions (Jede Zeit hat 
thre eigenen Kriege), that up to the time when he wrote these 
methods had been “imperfect,” imasmuch as they had been 
obliged to conform to the dictates of an ephemeral and ill-informed 
public opinion, and that an endeavour should be made to attain 
to an ideal state of things, which he termed “absolute war ”— 
in other words, war whose ruthlessness was not to be tempered 
by any considerations based on humanity, public morality, or 
compassion for the vanquished. The historical arguments which 
are used in the development of this theory are singularly instruc- 
tive, inasmuch as they throw a flood of light on the morality of 
the Clausewitzian philosophy. During the contest in which we 
are now engaged, it has frequently been alleged that the adoption 
of German principles, whether in the political or the military 
spheres of action, would involve a return to medieval ideas and 
practices. Clausewitz, however, looking back on the records of 
the past, came to the conclusion that his ideal had been most 
fully realised, not during the Middle Ages, but at the time when, 
under the influence of the fanatical Madame de Maintenon, 
Louvois instituted the world-famous dragonnades as a means to 
effect conversions to the Roman Catholic religion. There can, 
in fact, be no doubt that Louvois, albeit he left a stain on the 
national reputation of France upon which Michelet and other 
French historians have dwelt with remorse and contrition, acted 
in strict conformity with the principles advocated by the school 
of which Clausewitz was the originator and leading apostle. 
The Germans recognise that the exercise of mere brutality for 
its own sake is unjustifiable, not so much on account of the 
moral condemnation which it entails, as because it is useless. 
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On the other hand, they hold that there is no limit to the brutality 
which may properly be employed during a war provided it con- 
tributes towards the achievement of its end. Louvois’s aim was 
to annihilate Protestantism in the Palatinate. What, therefore, 
could be more natural and legitimate than that he should let 
loose squadrons of dragoons to massacre or otherwise maltreat 
all the Protestants in the province, and that he should instruct 
Marshal Boufflers that if the enemy burnt one friendly village 
he was, as a measure of retaliation, to burn ten of theirs? If 
once the doctrine that, in all cases, the end justifies the means 
be accepted to its fullest extent, the logic is faultless. Of all 
the errors which may arise in the conduct of war, those which 
are due to sheer kindness of heart (bonté d’dme) are, Clausewitz 
thought, the most calculated to lead to disaster. 

The eighteenth century was a “ period of military and social 
decadence.” A sad lapse from the ideal of “absolute war” 
took place. Fighting was confined to the armies in the field. 
War was conducted with a reprehensible regard for the interests 
of the non-combatant populations. For the most part they 
stood aside and were allowed to pursue their ordinary avocations 
without being molested, not perhaps to the extent revealed by 
the fact that a pack of fox-hounds traversed the battlefield of 
Naseby in the previous century when the opposing armies were 
about to contend, but still enough to interfere with the full 
application of sound military principle. A “ pedantic science” 
still held to the idea that the maltreatment of a hostile population 
was to be deprecated as it might lead to reprisals. The crushing 
blows inflicted by Frederick the Great at Rossbach and Leuthen 
failed “‘ to awaken the slumbering century.” 

The French Revolution produced a salutary change. It 
unbridled the energies of nations. But the generals of the early 
Revolutionary period failed to make full use of their opportunities. 
They allowed themselves to be hampered in their actions by 
numerous “ technical imperfections.” Notably, they committed 
the lamentable error of either paying for forced requisitions levied 
on a hostile population, or at all events of acknowledging the debts 
which were due. It was not until Napoleon, for whom the 
German militarists have always professed the greatest admiration, 
stepped on the scene that a real step forward was taken in the 
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direction of making war “absolute.” He saw the advantages 
which could be derived from a total abandonment of the faulty 
principles which had been adopted in the past. He gave up all 
idea of supplying his armies from their bases in France and caused 
them to live wholly on the hostile countries which they occupied, 
This plan met with the warmest approval both of Clausewitz 
and Moltke. Clausewitz, indeed, argued that there were two 
reasons why it was necessary to occupy the territory belonging 
to an enemy, even if there was no intention of rendering the 
occupation permanent. One was to levy contributions; the 
other was to devastate the country in order to cause loss to the 
enemy. “I do not like,” he further added, “to hear of generals 
who are victorious without shedding blood.” When Bluntschli 
suggested to Moltke that requisitions levied in an enemy’s country 
should only be “proportionate to its resources,” the latter at 
once expressed his unqualified dissent from this doctrine. Soldiers, 
he urged, underwent many hardships and privations. They 
could not content themselves with demands limited by restrictions 
ofany kind. They must be allowed to take all that they wanted. 
This is the application of the principle of Clausewitz that in 
deciding on the amount of rigour with which an occupied province 
is to be treated no limit could be assigned until the point had 
been reached when the country is wholly “exhausted, impover- 
ished and devastated.” 

General von Hartmann, who developed the doctrines of 
Clausewitz, went so far as to make what at first sight might appear 
to be some concessions to humanitarian ideas, but on closer 
examination it will be found that these concessions were quite 
valueless. He did, indeed, say that ‘“‘ murder, brutality, theft, 
accompanied with violence and pillage, were crimes in time of 
war as much as in time of peace,”’ but almost in the same breath 
he pleaded that authorised violence of every description used 
in order to achieve victory is perfectly justifiable. How, there- 
fore, was the distinction to be made between what is permissible 
and what is forbidden? The difficulty was obvious, all the more 
so because when the interests of humanity and of strategy came 
into collision the former would invariably have to yield to the 
latter. The general in command must be a law unto himself. 
He alone had the right to decide. All that could be done was 
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to trust to the “chivalrous nature” of officers who, General 
von Hartmann thought, will, in the case of the German army, 
always act as “gentlemen.” The conduct of many German 
officers during the war of 1870-71, and still more that displayed 
during the present contest, sufficiently testifies to the slight value 
which can be attached to this security. On the whole, we may 
cordially agree with General von Hartmann that if once the 
principles which he advocated are adopted, “it will be almost 
impossible in practice to distinguish between the two sorts of 
activity allowed to belligerents,” that is to say, between per- 
missible and forbidden violence. However much the sufferings 
of non-combatants may excite our pity, General von Hartmann 
bids us remember that every war now partakes of the nature of 
a national rising (Volkskrieg), that in such a case “ terrorism 
becomes a first principle of military necessity,” and that more 
especially it is essential to make no distinction between public 
and private property. Moreover, terrorism, he maintains, will 
really be a blessing in disguise, as it will enforce on the population 
of the hostile country a sense of its collective responsibility. 
Prince Bismarck was, of course, a warm adherent of the doctrines 
of Clausewitz. He blamed the German soldiers for the leniency with 
which they at times treated the French franctireurs. As regards 
the Turcos, who are regular troops, he said that it was contrary 
to all established rule to make any “negro prisoners.” They 
were “ bandits” and ‘“‘ abominable monsters’ who ought to be 
massacred without the least hesitation. The slaughter of com- 
batants was not, indeed, sufficient to appease Prince Bismarck’s 
rage. ‘‘ It will come to this,” he said, “‘ that we will shoot down 
every male inhabitant.” * Curiously enough, he found some 
support for his savage propensities in an unexpected quarter. 
The American General Sheridan, who was attached to the German 
Headquarters in 1870, said that the right course to pursue was 
to “cause the inhabitants so much sufiering that they might 
long for peace, and force the Government to demand it. The 
people must be left nothing but their eyes to weep with over 
the war.”” Prince Bismarck’s biographer remarks that this seemed 
to him to be a “‘ somewhat heartless’ utterance, but he adds 
that the course proposed was “ perhaps worthy of consideration.” f 


* Bismarck. By Dr. Moritz Busch, vol. i. p, 224. } Ibid. p. 171, 
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The rules laid down by the German General Staff in their 
handbook published in 1902 explain with a frankness which leaves 
nothing to be desired the manner in which the theories of Clause- 
witz and von Hartmann are to be applied. In the first place, 
the ground is at once cut away from under the feet of those who 
negotiated the Hague, Geneva, and Brussels Conventions by the 
explicit statement that the ‘‘German military authorities do 
not recognise the validity of any international conventions dealing 
with the laws of war.” After deprecating the propagation of 
humanitarian ideas amongst the officers of the army, the broad 
principle is asserted vhat in time of war the end always justifies 
the means. Humanitarian considerations are only to be taken 
into account if they do not conflict with military necessity. In 
the case of the bombardment of a town, it is not by any means 
necessary to give warning beforehand that it is about to take 
place. The slaughter of prisoners is deprecated and should be 
of rare occurrence, but is none the less at times justifiable, as, 
for instance, when no means are forthcoming to guard them 
or when a sufficient amount of transport to enable them to be 
removed elsewhere is not available. Hostages to serve as secu- 
rities for the good conduct of the civil population may be taken, 
and the practice of obliging them to expose their lives to danger 
is especially commended, inasmuch as experience has shown 
that the most happy results can be obtained by the adoption of 
this system. Also, the inhabitants of any country occupied by 
German troops may be made to work for their conquerors, the 
penalty of death being inflicted in case of refusal. Treacherous 
guides, even although any errors they may have committed are 
not wilful, are to be executed. The levy of war contributions is 
to be pitiless (¢mpitoyable). 

It will thus be seen that from the days of Clausewitz onwards 
an ever-ascending scale of ruthless brutality has characterised the 
utterances of responsible German authorities in their declarations 
as to the manner in which war should be conducted. Whether, 
after the present war, German militarists will think that the 
ideal of ‘‘ absolute war ’’ has been fully realised is perhaps doubtful, 
but it is certain that a very considerable stride in that direction 
has been made. Indeed, recent practice goes even further than 
what would appear to have been contemplated atany former 
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time. Even the handbook of 1902 allows of certain restrictions 
in humanitarian interests. It provides that, save under very 
exceptional circumstances, the lives of prisoners and of wounded 
men should be spared, that expansive bullets are not to be used, 
and that quarter is to be given to soldiers who lay down their 
arms. The recent report of the French Government shows that 
the murder of prisoners and of wounded men has been of frequent 
occurrence, that the use of dum-dum bullets by the German 
troops has been officially authorised, and that, on more than one 
occasion, orders have been issued by German officers that no 
quarter is to be given. 

On the whole, it may be said that Professor Andler’s pamphlet 
constitutes a striking comment on the praiseworthy efforts which 
have at times been made by both official and unofficial philan- 
thropists to mitigate the horrors of war. It also shows that 
the negotiators of the Hague and other similar Conventions dis- 
played an almost naive amount of confidence in ever inviting 
the German Government to take part in proceedings which their 
principal authorities regarded as a mere farce, or in attaching 
the least importance to German declarations which were made 
without the least intention of abiding by their contents. “ Fronti 
nulla fides” should be the motto of all foreign Governments who 
have to deal with German statesmen. The German idea of the 
way in which they always intended, and still intend, to conduct 
war may, in fact, be very accurately embodied in the following 
simple code : 

Art. I. The duty of a nation at war is to conquer. 

Art. If. In order to achieve this object all measures, however 
indefensible in time of peace, are justifiable. 

Art. III. All engagements taken in time of peace lapse when 
war is declared. 

There can only be one satisfactory method of dealing with a 
people who act on these principles. It is so to cripple their 
military strength as to prevent them from again making war for 
at least another generation. 

CROMER, 


Vou. Lxvi 25 


SO HE TAUGHT THEM 


Not only to keep down the base in man, 
But teach high thought and amiable words, 
And love of truth and all that makes a man. 


A VAST audience, a sea of upturned, quiet, work-tired faces, the 
Union Jack, and—a man. A man who advocated an absurd 
and altogether antiquated ideal to a community, which the 
majority of compatriots regarded as “ ignorant fanatics.”’ Slowly, 
very deliberately this idealist’s deep, sorrowful voice echoed out 
across the hushed, respectful silence. 

“‘T find that the more each man understands his individual 
responsibility, the more eager is he from day to day to undertake 
this responsibility. We are setting out to engage in a great 
battle of principle—a battle upon the highest level of what any 
man can sacrifice himself for. ... Blandishments will not 
fascinate us, nor will force intimidate us, for under God, we are 
determined that wheresoever, whatsoever, or however, we are 
called on to make our exit, we shall die like free men. We will 
be called upon to suffer... .” 

No promises of subsequent advantages or benefits to be 
reaped, as reward, no false hopes entertained of ease and enjoy- 
ment following upon possible victory, indeed victory was scarcely 
spoken of, for Ulster’s Leader, Sir Edward Carson, and the people 
who have loved and trusted him knew perfectly that theirs was a 
desperate cause. 

This strange man was assuredly not like other political 
leaders. He asked everything of his followers and promised them 
in return only suffering/ A madman truly! Yet, curiously 
enough, this madman—this crank, who made use of such unattrac- 
tive methods to win over his hearers, had fought his way through 
life, from being only a briefless, unknown Izish barrister, to one 
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of the greatest positions in the State, and the “ ignorant fanatics,” 
who formed his audience, had long ago secured for themselves a 
foremost place in the industrial markets of the world! The 
accusation of irresponsibility could not therefore be brought 
against him or them. All the more strange, consequently, that 
they should be willing—both Leader and led—to embrace, and 
prepare to do battle for an unpopular, and, seemingly, impractic- 
able ideal—one which might have found favour in the golden age 
of quixotic ideals, in the spacious days of Elizabeth, when ‘‘ the 
Joneses, the Smiths, the Davies, the Drakes, men of the people, 
self-taught, and self-directed, with no impulse but what was 
beating in their own royal hearts, went out across unknown seas, 
fighting, discovering, colonising, and graved out the channels, 
and at last paved them with their bones, through which the 
commerce and enterprise of England has flowed out over all the 
world.” * 

But a certain section of modern Englishmen have become con- 
vinced of the fact—to them obvious, if unspoken—that success of 
any kind, but especially political success, can only be purchased by 
following a judicious system of bribery. Public support nowa- 
days, it is understood by them, can be gained only by going into 
the industrial and agricultural centres, and, seeing that employees 
have a majority over employers, giving guarantees that the 
latter shall be sacrificed to the former. 

It has become an unwritten law that political leadership too 
often falls to the individual who manifests the greatest ability 
to gain the goodwill of one party or class, by fleecing the other ; 
to the trickster who can stoop the lowest, and who can best 
become a hack ; to him who has proved by past subserviency his 
meanness, who is swiftest to veer about with every faction, who 
can lay claim to the most pliable principles. 

Yet here was a political leader who did not do these things, who 
showed none of these talents, who taught—as it has been said— 
self-sacrifice, who offered the certainty of suffering, and the possi- 
bility of defeat. Here was a man who, having built up for himself a 
splendid position and a large fortune, had voluntarily surrendered 
both in order that he might throw in his lot with the Cause of a 
small Province, and an unattractive community of provincials, 

* Troude’s England’s Forgotten Worthies. 
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Yes—undoubtedly a lunatic! The voice of a madman crying , 
in this twentieth century of unpatriotism, materialism, and self- ' 
seeking ; but where that mad voice sounded, a trumpet-call rang 
out—and was answered. On the bleak Northern Irish shores, 
which, like their inhabitants, have little soft attractiveness, 
because both land and people have had much to resist, on the 
well-tilled uplands and valleys of Ulster’s ancient plantation 
counties, behind the crumbling walls of the Maiden City, in the 
market squares of every clean, brisk little town of the Imperial 
Province, in the mighty, clanging shipyards and workshops 
of Belfast, and behind its roaring looms, this trumpet-call 
penetrated. 

It struck the right note! These Ulster folk have always 
trusted those who urged them to overcome obstacles, and to 
embark on difficult enterprises. They are born fighters, have the 
utmost contempt for effeminacy, and very deeply do they mis- 
trust any one who speaks to them of smooth things, of comforts 
cheaply bought, of easily achieved success. For they are a 
people “ with a history behind them, and an ideal before them.” 
They remember that this history was founded and established 
upon bitterest suffering and sternest self-denial, and they fully 
realise that their ideal is one which cannot be pursued by time- 
servers and self-seekers, so they recognised in Sir Edward Carson’s 
trumpet-call the battle-call of their forefathers, and they heard 
it gladly. 

He spoke to them, not of higher wages to be earned through 
strikes and agitation, nor did he stir up strife between class and 
class, nor did he please fools by encouraging them to agitate for 
the decrease of armaments and taxation; quite the contrary, he 
taught them generosity, he encouraged them to work, as he had 
worked, quietly and honestly. He went about among his people 
as a friend, but at the same time he lost nothing of his personal 
dignity by this intimacy ; those beneath him rose to his level, 
and his attitude of equality was not adopted one day to be 
abandoned the next, as circumstances happened to direct. He 
bade his followers place their hardly earned wages, their spare 
time, their energies and brains to the credit of their ideal, to the 
credit of liberty, unity, and Imperialism. So encouraged, and 
having before them the example of their Leader’s personal dis- 
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interestedness, the toilers in the shipyards and factories, the 
labourers on the farms—‘“‘ the lower classes,” as the odious 
expression designates those who, in truth, control the Empire— 
together with their wealthy employers, and the landowners and 
merchants, became what they had been taught to be—responsible 
citizens of a vast Empire. And along with this revived sense of 
personal responsibility grew up also a proud sense of individual 
Imperial possession. ‘The Empire—whose flag Ulster had chosen 
for her political emblem, scorning all lesser emblems—this Empire, 
they began to understand, belonged to each one of them indi- 
vidually, as well as collectively. This Empire was the private 
property of each man, and woman, was his very own, as were his 
home, his children, his religion, his field, his wages, his tools, and, 
so an Ulsterman reasoned, if this Empire is mine, it is mine to 
defend, to support, to love, if need be, to die for. So gradually the 
Empire came to rank only second to God in Ulster hearts, and in 
living for and giving to their Empire these people came to believe 
they were living for and giving to their God. Herein lies the 
secret of Ulster’s strength, the secret of Ulste.’s resistance to 
any thing or any party who would dare to filch from them their 
full rights in the Imperial Parliament. Herein lies the reason 
why Ulster neither can nor will ever yield to coercion, never 
abandon resistance until the last of her sons lies dead. 

In addition to individual responsibility and a sense of Imperial 
possession, the Ulster Leader inculcated into his followers indi- 
vidual independence. He instilled into shipbuilders, factory 
hands, employers of labour, and merchants, self-respect and pride 
in their various callings ; masters and men eventually understood 
that they were necessary the one to the other. They ceased 
endeavouring to get the better each of each; they became as 
brothers, united in their ideal, and the Province prospered. Not 
a farthing of the great sums which were raised for the support of 
the Ulster Cause was borrowed or begged from abroad, not a 
penny of this money was subscribed under the influence of force 
or persuasion, not a drill-hall was built, but the cost of its building 
was paid for in hard cash, and night after night, though weary 
with labour, workmen and farmers came out to drill, and, as 
often as not, rich employers fell into the ranks to be drilled by 
their employees, who frequently understood more about things 
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military than did the masters. Saturday after Saturday rifle 
practices were attended. As a natural result, drunkenness 
diminished, the public-house keepers whined, and abused the 
madman who had made men such self-respecting beings that they 
perceived the folly of intemperance. Vice lost much of its 
attractiveness ; street rows became infrequent. The public 
health improved and the death-rate decreased. Homes became 
happier and more comfortable, for people had more money in 
their pockets, more interests to live for. And Sunday after 
Sunday, in every little, whitewashed, unadorned church, these 
modern Covenanters stood face to face before Him to whom 
Empire and Freedom belong, who had given them both, and who 
alone could take away that which He had given ;—and for this 
childlike faith these Covenanters were mocked as hypocrites ! 

The storm burst. The hour for the utmost self-denial—if the 
Empire was to stand—had come. The battle “‘ upon the highest 
level of what any man can sacrifice himself for’’ came, and 
August 4, 1914, found the sons and daughters of Ulster ready. 
Probably not until all that is now happening has become history 
will the world know what it cost them to leave the fate of their 
Province, as a Province, undecided, placing everything in the 
hands of God, forsaking everything to turn round and take their 
places beside those who had for so long heaped upon them nothing 
save insult. But the Empire called and loyalty and unity were 
qualities which they had learnt to respect. 

Once again the man with the calm, inscrutable eyes addressed 
his followers, again he spoke of self-control and self-forgetfulness. 
Again he promised to his followers only suffering as their reward. 
Never had he demanded more, never were his hard demands 
more utterly conceded. ‘‘ However we are treated,” urged 
their Leader’s passionless voice, “‘ and however others act, let us 
act rightly. We do not seek to purchase terms by selling our 
patriotism. The Empire is in danger—let us go and help, in 
doing so we will be carrying out the traditions of our Province, 
and, above all, we will be doing our duty.”” And though tears 
may have welled up in the cold eyes of these poor Northmen as 
the magnitude of the sacrifice asked of them revealed itself, they 
never hesitated. They were Imperialists firstly, and politicians 
secondly, and they had, happily for themselves and their Empire, 
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been disciplined, and had arrived through education at an under- 
standing of what it means to be British citizens. 

Within a few weeks, under the supervision of Sir Edward 
Carson, thousands of the Ulster Volunteers—those who were not 
over age for military foreign service, or were not employed in 
works which undertook the supplying of ships or munitions of 
war—had volunteered for Imperial service abroad, had taken the 
King’s shilling, and become soldiers in his Majesty’s Ulster 
Division, while thousands upon thousands of their brothers had 
joined either other regiments, or the Fleet, and to-day only too 
many of them are already lying in forgotten graves in Gallipoli, in 
Africa, and on the blood-sodden fields of France and Flanders, where 
long, long ago their dour, silent, Empire-building forefathers fought 
and died for the same ideal, the same cause, the same Empire. 

But what of Ulster’s civilians ? Go to Ulster and find the 
answer to this question. In the great, iron, dusty yards of 
Belfast, night and day, even on Sundays, the hammers never 
cease to ply, and rest is undreamt of, nor in the munition factories 
is there rest, or any who wish for it. With faces set like flint- 
stones, silently, as befits gentlemen on duty, with powerful hands, 
skilled muscles and brains, Ulster’s mighty, and ever growing 
mightier army of civilian war workers, aim as deadly blows at 
the common foe as do their brothers in the Fleet or in the trenches. 
They work with all their strength, all their hearts, they work with 
frenzied energy, for they are an educated people who have been 
taught to reason, to weigh facts. They work because they 
realise the awful danger. They work because they are a civilised 
community, and their civilisation is threatened, and they work 
with joy, for they are Ulster folk, and as such born fighters, and 
they feel delight in the knowledge that every time they smite the 
iron on their anvils, they deal a blow at the Kaiser and his hordes. 
Over the tremendous din of their toiling sounds the ever-increasing 
roar of the Empire’s artillery, and the more and more triumphant 
cheering of their brothers-at-arms, and all the time, whispering 
in their patient ears there echoes the sobbing thanks of women 
and little children, who, but for them and their patriotism, but 
for the fact that, rough workers though they be, they have learnt 
the first principles of nobility, would now be crushed beneath the 
heel of the enemy. 
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But clearer, stronge’ than all other sounds and feeling in the 
consciences of these men, who scorn to strike for higher wages, 
who refrain from bettering themselves to the endangerment of 
others, peals out the guiding, commanding voice of the Lord of 
Hosts ‘‘ whom in times of stress and trial they, like their fathers, 
have ever confidently trusted.” * And in the approval of that 
voice, Ulstermen have their reward. 

Why is it, we in Ulster ask, that across the Channel, for 
years past, the classes have been growing more and more 
distinct and separate from one another, each class gradually 
becoming to its members a little country community, more 
visible, more dear to them than the Empire at large. Why 
is it that in several parts of England to-day, now in the 
hour of the Empire’s direst need, class is bickering with class, 
politician with politician, and most serious of all, why are 
employers and employees complaining and quarrelling, imperilling 
the whole Allied Cause ? Not only the fate and very existence 
of Russia, France, Belgium, Serbia, Italy, but liberty and 
Christianity itself hang in the balance, while these bargainers, 
who have so long posed as the apostles of liberty, haggle over a 
few shillings. Utterly indifferent are these hagglers to the appeals 
of their now thoroughly alarmed leaders, utterly callous are they 
of the lives of their brothers, the soldiers at the Front who they say 
“are paid ”’ to keep shirkers’ skins whole. Utterly callous are they of 
the sailors, their brothers, who “ are paid ’’ that shirkers’ stomachs 
may be filled. Utterly indifferent are they to the piteous wailings 
of outraged women and children. Utterly indifferent are they 
to the possibility that their own wives and children may even 
suffer like outrages. Utterly indifferent are they to everything 
except that which touches them personally, and full of cowardly 
fear are they when so much as a suggestion is made that they 
should be compelled to keep their own skins whole, their own 
miserable stomachs filled. They are a community—these English 
and Welsh shirkers—as incomprehensible to the Ulster folk to-day, 
as the Ulster folk have been, and probably still are, incompre- 
hensible and objectionable to them ! 

Yet, after all, in considering the matter, the thought occurs— 
is it just to lay the entire blame on the heads of these wretched 

* See the Ulster Covenant, September 28, 1912, 
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people 2 If they have been misled—nominally for their own 
individual benefit, but in reality for the individual benefit of 
those who sought, through their support, and by their votes, 
wealth, position and power—if they have been misled and left 
in ignorance, is it therefore fair to hate, despise, and abuse them ? 
Had they been taught to regard themselves as something higher 
than beasts, that can be bought for a price in the market; had 
they been trained to look upon themselves as responsible citizens, 
and Imperialists ; had they not been bred up to believe that by 
acting according to their basest inclinations they would achieve 
ease, pleasure, wealth and untrammelled freedom to do what they 
please ; and had they, on the contrary, been helped to perceive 
that only by acting against their lowest inclination was it possible 
to attain true liberty ; had a false doctrine not been their portion, 
then indeed might their fellow countrymen hurl at them the 
scorn, which is deserved rather by those who preached this false 
doctrine. 

If the conduct of these shirkers, as a result of their education, 
or rather lack of it, stands out in painful contrast to the conduct 
of the Ulster folk, and of those brave sons of Britain who love 
the Empire, it would be equally unjust to suppose that the 
Ulster people are naturally any worthier, any more patriotic, any 
more gallant than those poor people would have been if they 
had not been permitted and encouraged to become parasitical, 
but rather had been educated to discern between good and evil, 
darkness and light, slavery and liberty. 

Ulstermen have been taught to look on things from a high 
level, to fight on a high level. They do not expect or seek for 
gratitude or praise, but they would gladly accept both for their 
Leader, for him who has ordered their goings, who has planted 
their feet upon a rock—a rock strong enough to resist for ever 
all the waves of coercion, bribery, treachery, and whatever else 
is foreign to their Imperialism. 


Is it too late for the shirkers to take up the lesson which 
Ulster has mastered ? It is late—very late, but a hope remains 
that it is not too late. There are many great spirits in the 
Empire to-day who could be their instructors. 


J. Victor BatEs 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD ROBERTS 


IT was a score or more years ago, and at the Old Vagabond Club 
(now merged into the Playgoers), that I first met Lord Roberts. 
When he became the president of the club we celebrated the event 
by a dinner at which he was the guest of honour. As one of the 
original members of the club and as a member of the Executive 
Committee, I was introduced to the great soldier. All I expected 
was a bow, a handshake and a “ How-do-you-do,”’ but Lord 
Roberts was more gracious and cordial than any great soldier— 
even if an Irishman—ever was before, so at least it seemed to me, 
to a scribbler of sorts, whom he was meeting for the first time. 
He was in fact so very kind that I was emboldened to ask a favour. 
Among the guests was a young officer in what was then the 
Artillery Volunteers. I knew it would immensely gratify him 
to meet the Field-Marshal, so towards the close of the conversa- 
tion I ventured to say, “ It has been a very great honour and 
pleasure to me, Lord Roberts, to meet you and to have this talk. 
I wonder whether you'll think me trespassing on your kindness 
if I ask to be allowed to present an acquaintance of mine. He 
is a Volunteer officer, a junior subaltern in the Artillery, and to 
meet you would, I am sure, be a red letter day in his life. Would 
you allow me to present him ! ” 

‘Why of course. I shall be delighted. Bring him along by 
all means,’’ was the reply and the young man was accordingly 
presented. 

The reader will hardly believe me when I say that this Volunteer 
subaltern of Artillery thought well to instruct the master gunner 
in the science of gunnery, and in fact to tell the Field-Marshal 
what in his, the Volunteer subaltern’s, opinion was wrong with 
the British Army. 

Had Lord Roberts replied civilly but curtly as some in his 
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place would have done: “ You think so, do you. Oh indeed! 
Very interesting I’m sure. Good evening,” and walked away, 
one could hardly have wondered. But no, he heard the other 
out with perfect courtesy if with resignation, and in his own mind 
no doubt with amusement. 

I reminded Lord Roberts of the incident only last year and 
he replied, with a laugh: “I recall the matter perfectly for I 
like to think I have a retentive memory. Of course I was, as 
you say, amused at the young man’s assurance and confidence 
in his own military knowledge. Many very young men are prone 
either to too great diffidence or to too great assurance. I think 
on the whole I incline to envy the young man with plenty of 
assurance, especially as I was disposed to be diffident myself at 
his age, as many of us Irishmen, for all our seeming confidence, 
are. But in any case I owed it to you who had introduced him, 
as well as to myself, to treat him outwardly at least with courtesy 
and consideration.” 

That was Lord Roberts’ charming and kind way of putting it, 
but to me, a young man myself when the incident happened, it 
was a lesson in fine breeding and in fine manners, on the part of a 
great soldier and great gentleman. 

I heard afterwards that the Volunteer subaltern of Artillery, 
in speaking at a distribution of prizes to members of his corps, 
the very evening following upon his one and only meeting with the 
Field-Marshal, made frequent use of such phrases as “ When I was 
talking to Lord Roberts about the matter,” “ What I told Lord 
Roberts ought to be done,” and so on, no doubt to his own satis- 
faction and possibly with the result that the members of the 
audience were for the first time made to realise what a very 
important figure he was in the military world. Later on, however, 
some one who knew the facts wrote to him suggesting that the 
book for which the world was literally panting was a work from 
his pen entitled ‘“‘ My Recollections of Lord Roberts,” and, when 
the Boer War broke out, a telegram purporting to come from 
Lord Roberts, urging the Volunteer Artilleryman to take supreme 
command in South Africa, was despatched to him by a playful 
friend. I have no doubt the young man, who will now be getting 
elderly, would be the first to laugh at his own youthful self-con- 
fidence, and that if this paper should by any chance meet his eye 
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he will pardon me for thus, and for the first time, telling the tale 
in print. 

Here is an instance of Lord Roberts’ kindness to, and interest 
in younger men. A Territorial captain—his brother an officer 
in the Regular Army told me the story—was taking part in a 
field day with his battalion in Berkshire. His instructions were 
that he was at all costs to hold a certain line of country. It go 
happened that the attack developed in a direction which made it 
necessary for him hurriedly to advance his men to a flank and away 
from his reserves, whom he had posted where they were under 
cover and out of sight of the enemy. The young officer (he was a 
junior subaltern recently joined) in command of the reserves 
evidently had very mistaken ideas in regard to discipline. His 
idea appeared to be that discipline consists in staying where you 
were originally told to stay, like the “ boy ” on the burning deck 
in the poem of “ Casabianca ’’ until receiving orders to another 
effect. Needless to say the very reverse is true. Soldiers to-day 
are taught clearly to observe events and to act on their own 
initiative should unexpected developments arise. Seeing that 
the tide of war was drifting the firing-line and its supports away 
from the reserves, the duty of the officer commanding the reserves 
was not to remain stodgily where he had originally been placed 
(to do that would be less obedience to discipline than a breach of 
discipline), but while keeping the reserves directly in signalling 
communication with the firing-line, as well as under cover and 
out of sight of the enemy, so to alter his own dispositions as to be 
ready to reinforce and to reinforce quickly when called upon to 
do so. 

This however he failed to do, and when his superior officer 
finding himself hard pressed, signalled for the reserves, there was 
no reply. 

Unfortunately there was neither a galloper nor a cyclist at 
hand to carry a message. “ If I don’t get my reserves here in 
half an hour,” this officer said, “I shall lose the position, and 
the loss of this position may mean, probably will mean, victory 
for the enemy all along the line. It shan’t be so if I can help 
it. Now what can I do?” 

Hurriedly but keenly he scanned the rolling Berkshire down 
around him. On the whitey-brown high road that curved 
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outward in a huge half-circle from the point where he was 
standing, he saw a cloud of dust. ‘A motor! and coming 
this way !”” he exclaimed. ‘Follow me, Brown.” (This to a 
non-commissioned officer.) Stooping low, so as not to offer 
a target to the enemy, he sprinted in a line which intersected 
the high road, at the nearest point which the on-coming car must 
pass. 

The motor was almost on him as he reached the road and 
leaping into the centre held up his hand. 

‘“*T beg your pardon, sir,” he said to the occupant, “ but ’m 
in command of troops holding this position. We’re attacked in 
force, and my reserves are some distance away near a copse, along 
the road in the direction you have come. I’ve signalled for re- 
inforcements, but they have not kept up their communications. I 
have neither a galloper nor a cyclist. If I get my reinforcements 
here in half an hour, I can hold the position. If I don’t, I lose it, 
and losing it means everything to the enemy. I wonder whether 
you'd be so very good as to lend me your car for a few minutes 
to carry a message !”’ 

“With the greatest pleasure,” said the occupant. Turning 
to the chauffeur he said, “‘ You are entirely at this officer’s 
disposal. I shall walk on and you can pick me up when he 
has done with you.” 

As he spoke he got out of the car and as he lifted his cap in 
response to the young officer’s salute and hasty word of thanks 
the latter recognised Vield-Marshal Lord Roberts, V.C. ! 

A day or two later the great soldier was celebrating his 
eightieth birthday, and received a letter from the officer in 
question. It was to remind Lord Roberts of the incident, to 
apologise for the liberty the young officer had taken in stopping 
the car, to thank him warmly for his kindness, and to mention 
that the reserves had been brought up at the double in time to 
save the position. The officer concluded by asking to be allowed 
to congratulate the Field-Marshal on attaining his eightieth year 
and to express the hope that the great soldier might be spared 
to celebrate many similar anniversaries. 

A reply came almost by return of post. 


“Dear Captain L——. Many thanks for your letter and kind 
congratulations on my 80th birthday, I was delighted to be of 
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assistance and am even more delighted to learn the successful 
result of that assistance. You did the right and only thing in 
stopping my car. If ever you are this way, and disengaged, I 
hope you will call and give me the pleasure of making the further 
acquaintance of so good and resourceful a soldier. 
“ Yours truly, 
“‘ ROBERTS.” 


I have heard many noble tributes paid to Lord Roberts, but 
I remember none which touched him more than that of Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll, at the Whitefriars Club. Lord Roberts was the 
club guest, Mr. John Foster Fraser being chairman, while I had 
the honour of being in the vice-chair. 

The toast of Lord Roberts’ health was seconded by Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll, who was meeting the Field-Marshal for the first 
time. The Whitefriars dinner to Lord Roberts was merely a 
compliment to a great soldier. Not all of those present would 
have shared the views he entertained upon the question of National 
Service, and controversial issues were therefore carefully excluded. 
Speaking of Lord Roberts as a soldier, and as a writer, Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll in one of the most generous tributes to which 
I have ever listened, assured him that by no class was our guest 
held in greater honour and affection than by the Nonconformists 
of this country and of every denomination. Lord Roberts knew 
that many Nonconformists differed from him in politics and upon 
the question of National Service, of which he was the acknow- 
ledged champion ; and Dr. Nicoll’s tribute so gracefully phrased, 
so obviously sincere in its expression of personal reverence and 
affection, gratified him deeply. 

That he felt a little sore in regard to the misunderstanding 
of his views by some Nonconformists is clear, I think, from a 
letter of his which lies before me as I write. 

I happen to be a Churchman myself, but for the last eight or 
nine years before the war I devoted no inconsiderable portion 
of my time in trying to put the case for National Defence, as 
advocated by Lord Roberts, before my many friends in the 
Nonconformist Press, and I am glad and grateful to remember 
that, while not sharing my views, the editors of the great Non- 
conformist and Free Church organs gave me for the most part— 
there were exceptions—full opportunity, to “state a case.” In 
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April 1913 I spoke on National Service at a great ‘‘ Brotherhood ” 
meeting held in Hastings. 

As this was, I believe, the first occasion upon which an address 
upon such a subject was to be given at a Brotherhood meeting, 
Lord Roberts took a very keen interest in the matter. He was 
indeed so anxious to remove any misunderstanding which existed 
that he sent me a special message to deliver in his name to my 
audience. The message was in the form of a letter to myself and 
as it puts his views very plainly, I print it here in full. 

“‘ Englemere, Ascot, Berks, 
“12/4/13. 

** DEAR KERNAHAN,—I am very glad to learn that when asked 
to speak at the Brotherhood meeting which is to take place in 
your own town on Sunday the 20th instant, you refused to do so 
unless you were allowed to deal with the question of National 
Service. 

“* T know that there are many very well-meaning people who 
think that all military training is an abomination, and who are 
convinced that the life of youth in barracks is a continued round 
of vice and immorality of all kinds. Jam prepared to admit that 
this certainly was true 200 years ago, and possibly it was true 
even at the beginning of the last century. During Marlborough’s 
wars we know from history that the ranks of the Regular Army 
were filled up by taking broken men of all kinds, and forcing them 
into the service. 

** Any man who was really on his last legs—broken debtors, 
tramps and vagabonds, condemned felons—these and such as 
these were forced into the ranks. Can it be wondered if the Army 
got a bad name ; and, as we know, there is nothing so hard to live 
down as a really evil reputation. But all this is changed and has 
been changed for some years. Have we not heard that the chief 
constable of the county of Cambridge announced, after the army 
manceuvres, that although 45,000 men had been turned loose in 
the area for which he was responsible, yet not a single accusation 
for wrong-doing had been brought against any of these soldiers ? 
Have not the papers just recently told us that 10,000 men taken 
at random from the garrison at Aldershot have been billeted upon 
the inhabitants in the Hartley district, that these men were 
willingly received by the people of the district in their houses, 
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and that again, in this instance, there has not been one complaint 
of misconduct ? I must confess that I am pained, as well as 
surprised, when I find that those who profess, and profess very 
loudly, that they are followers of Christ, should still look upon 
the defenders of their country with such un-Christian suspicion 
and dislike. 

“T should like you to read out to the meeting the following 
extract which occurs in an article on ‘ Germany and the Germans,’ 
by Mr. Price Collier. It can be found in the current issue of 
Scribner's Magazine. ‘ Military training makes youths better 
and stronger citizens and produces that self-respect, self-control 
and cosmopolitan sympathy which more than aught else lessen 
the chances of conflict. I can vouch for it that there are fewer 
personal jealousies, bickerings, quarrels in the mess room or 
below decks of a warship, or in a soldiers’ camp, than in many 
Church and Sunday School assemblies, in many club smoking- 
rooms, in many ladies’ sewing and reading circles. Nothing does 
away more surely with quarrelsomeness than the training of men 
to get on together comfortably. Hach giving way a little in the 
narrow lanes of life, so that each may pass without moral shoving. 
There are no such successful schools for the teaching of this 
fundamental diplomacy as the sister-services: the Army and the 
Navy.” 


‘* Here is another extract,’’ Lord Roberts then goes on himself, 
‘from a New Zealand paper, which was forwarded to me by a 
friend in that Dominion : 


“<The Rev. W. Ready, the well-known Methodist Minister, 
took up a strong stand on the subject of military training at a 
meeting of the Society of Friends held in Auckland recently. Mr. 
Ready, who was present by invitation, was taken to task for 
some remarks he had made on the subject at the recent Methodist 
Conference. He thereupon explained to the meeting his attitude 
at the Conference. There was a time, he had told the Conference, 
when he held the opinion that camps were very immoral, and 
not places to which youths should be sent ; but since he had had 
his sons attending camp as Territorials, he had been converted 
into believing that these camps were moral and were well-regu- 
lated. Every instinct of his moral nature went against compulsory 
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training, but he had his sons in the Territorials. At this point 
there were cries of ‘‘ Shame ”’ from the assembled members of the 
Society of Friends, but Mr. Ready stuck to his guns and declared 
that he was not going to advise his boys to break the law, merely 
because he objected on principle to military training. The 
Defence Act was now the law of the land, and he would no more 
advocate his sons breaking the law than he would support the 
English Suffragettes in their militant tactics. This is both sound 
ethics and common sense, and Mr. Ready has done the com- 
munity a service in emphasising the duty of every man to obey 
the law. The change in his opinions on the subject of camps 
is interesting and gratifying and should be noted by those who 
profess to be so concerned about their evil influences.’ ” 


Lord Roberts next made some appreciative remarks about my 
own work in the cause of National Defence. These I took the 
liberty of omitting when reading this letter at the Brotherhood 
meeting, and I follow a similar course in transcribing it now. 
Otherwise this very interesting letter which is here for the first 
time printed, is given exactly as he wrote it. The letter concludes 
thus : “I sincerely hope that your discourse at the Brotherhood 
meeting will help to dissipate the suspicions against military life 
and all connected with it. ‘Yours very truly, 

‘‘ RoBERTS.” 


That he should, in his eighty-first year, have been at the pains 
of writing so lengthy a letter for one of the rank and file, merely, 
of his supporters to read at a meeting held in a Nonconformist 
Church, bears witness not only to Lord Roberts’ unwearying 
energies but also to his earnest desire, one might even say his 
anxiety, that the case for National Defence should be fully and 
fairly put before his fellow Britons of the Free Churches. Had he 
lived to see the response made by the Free Churches—not even 
excepting some members of the Society of Friends—in sending 
the flower of their young manhood to the heroic task of subduing 
the monster of Prussian militarism, it would have added gladness 
and thankfulness to his “‘ Nunc Dimittis ’’ when within sound of 
the guns the hero-soul of the great soldier and patriot passed 
into the presence of his God. 


Even as an old man—though none of us who knew and loved 
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him could ever bring ourselves to think of Lord Roberts as old— 
his energy was amazing, and the amount of work he got through 
was stupendous. His mere correspondence alone would have kept 
any other man going all day and with no moment to spare for 
the many great issues with which his name was connected. He 
accomplished so much because he practised in his own life the 
organisation, if not indeed the National Service, which he preached 
to the nation—the organisation which as he foresaw would be so 
tremendous a driving power behind Germany when the time came 
for her to force, upon this country, the war which he even more 
clearly foresaw. 

As an instance of how Lord Roberts systematised his days I 
may mention that a friend of mine and his, recently returned 
from Bulgaria, wished to see Lord Roberts to put certain military 
facts before him and also, if Iremember rightly, to present him with 
some interesting trophies of the war which he knew the Field- 
Marshal would prize. He wrote accordingly and asked for an 
appointment. Lord Roberts replied by return of post, from 
Almonds’ Hotel, Clifford Street, W, to say that he was then in 
town but was returning to Ascot the following day. ‘“‘ If it will 
be saving you a railway journey, and I know what a busy man 
you are,”’ he wrote, ‘‘ to see me here at the hotel, instead of at 
Ascot, by all means let it be so. But I am afraid, if not too early 
for you, it must be at 8.30 in the morning as the rest of my day 
is already mapped out.” 

My friend, a middle-aged man, smiled sadly in tellinz me 
the story. ‘‘ Asa matter of fact,” he said, ‘‘ 8.30 and even later 
generally sees me tubbing, shaving, or at best breakfasting ; but if 
8.30 was not too early for a great soldier who had turned eighty 
to be up and ready to receive visitors, I could hardly plead that 
8.30 was too early for me,’’ and the appointment was made. 

Other men as greatly concerned in great matters as Lord 
Roberts was, cannot always spare time to acknowledge and to 
show appreciation of work for a good cause which is brought 
directly to their notice. Lord Roberts could find time, or perhaps 
I should say made time, to write graciously about work, the doer 
or the author of which had done nothing to bring that work under 
the Field-Marshal’s eye. If I speak here of an experience of my 
own, it is not because I wish to speak of myself, but because much 
mere generalising about a great man’s kindness of heart counts 
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for less than one actual instance of a kindly deed done, and 
related from personal knowledge. 

In April 1910 I contributed to the London Quarterly Review 
an article on National Defence. It was addressed special! to 
Nonconformists, one of the opening paragraphs being as follows : 
“JT do not for a moment believe that Nonconformists are one 
whit less patriotic than any other great religious body, but I fear 
there is some misconception on their part—due no doubt to the 
intolerance and the exaggeration of some of us who champion 
the cause of National Defence—in regard to our aims and our 
purposes. It is in the hope of removing some of these miscon- 
ceptions that I pen the present paper.” 

The article I did not send to Lord Roberts, nor did I do any- 
thing, directly or indirectly, to bring it under any one’s notice. 
Yet a few days after the Review appeared, | received the following 
letter from him. The Rev. R. Allen of whom he speaks, I may 
say, was and still is, an entire stranger to me, and I to him. 

“‘Englemere, Ascot, Berks, 
“ April 4, 1910. 

* Dear Srr,—The Rev. R. Allen, a friend of mine of many years 
standing, has been good enough to send me a copy of the London 
Quarterly Review for this month, and to draw my attention to 
the first article, written by you on ‘ How to Defend England.’ 

“Tam delighted with the article itself, and with the very 
clear and convincing way in which you have put forward the 
advantages of military training and discipline for all our able- 
bodied young men, as affecting not only the position of Great 
Britain as a World Power, but the individual, moral, and physical 
improvement of the men of the nation. 

‘** But I am still more delighted that such an article should be 
allowed to appear in a Journal published from the Wesleyan Book 
Room. Iam quite at one with you in believing that Nonconfor- 
mists are not one whit less patriotic than any other great religious 
body, but there is some misconception on their part in regard to 
the aim and purpose of those who advocate universal military 
training for Home Defence. 

““ My hope is that such misconception may be removed and 
that every Briton, whatever his position and whatever his sect, 
will realise the necessity for taking the defence of his country 
seriously, 
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** Such articles as yours will do much to effect this and to 
open the eyes of those who are now blind to England’s needs and 
England’s dangers before it is too late. * Yours truly, 

“* ROBERTS.” 


Like most Irishmen Lord Roberts had a keen sense of humour, 
At a public dinner at which I was present he had for a near neigh- 
bour at the high table Lord Willoughby de Broke, who in his 
after-dinner speech had occasion to refer to the Territorial Army. 

*“* Tf Tam asked,”’ he said, “‘ whether a young man should join 
the Territorial Army my answer is invariably ‘ Yes ’ and for three 
reasons. The first reason is that he will, perhaps for the first 
time in his life, be coming under the salutary influence of dis- 
cipline, and I say confidently and without fear of contradiction, 
that there is no finer influence for a young fellow than that of 
discipline.”’ 

These were sentiments that appealed to a soldier, and of the 
many approving cries of “‘ Hear! Hear!’ which came from all 
parts of the room none rang more whole-heartedly than those of 
Lord Roberts. 

‘* My second reason,” went on the speaker, “‘ is that the young 
man will thereby be discharging a patriotic duty. To-day we 
are all thinking too much of our rights, rarely of our responsi- 
bilities, and in my opinion every able-bodied young fellow, whether 
he be a duke’s son, a draper’s son, or the son of a costermonger, 
should be trained to defend his country in her hour of need 
against an invader.” 

Once again Lord Willoughby de Broke was expressing the 
very sentiments with which Lord Roberts’ name was so closely 
associated and again it wasthe great soldier’s ‘‘ Hear! Hear,” 
which was most emphatic. 

“* And lastly,’ concluded the speaker, “‘ my reason for advising 
every young fellow to join the Territorial Army is that it gives 
him a chance of—getting away from his wife for a night or a week 
or a fortnight without putting him to the trouble of hashing up 
some silly excuse which she knows is as palpably a fake and a he 
as he does himself.” 

Thus far Lord Willoughby de Broke had spoken with such 
grave earnestness that we were all prepared as heartily to endorse 
his third reason as his previous ones. Lord Roberts had in fact 
raised his right hand above his left to applaud when the speaker 
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sprang this surprise upon us and especially upon those of us who 
were married, for the dinner was graced by the presence of 
Lady Willoughby de Broke and Lady Roberts, as well as by 
other ladies, the wives, daughters and sisters of those present. 

For one second the company, if I may so phrase it “‘ gaped ” 
open-mouthed at the trap into which they had been led, and then 
there was a great roar of laughter in which no one more heartily 
joined than did Lady Willoughby de Broke, Lady Roberts and 
Lord Roberts himself. 

I recall another and grimmer instance of Lord Roberts’ sense 
of humour. On February 27, 1914, he introduced to the Prime 
Minister at the latter’s official residence in Downing Street, a 
deputation whose object was to plead the cause of National 
Service. When I say that it was a great occasion I am not 
expressing my own opinion, but that of a distinguished member 
of the deputation who has since written and published in pamphlet 
form a more or less official account of the proceedings. 

“Those of us who look forward,” he writes, “to an early 
fruition of the hopes which we have cherished and the aims for 
which we have worked for so many years past, will ever look back 
upon Friday, February 27, 1914, as a milestone, a red letter day 
in the history of National Service. 

** All the circumstances conspired to stamp a great occasion 
with the greatness which belonged to it. The importance of the 
cause needs no illustration from the present writer. In Lord 
Roberts’ well-known words, ‘ National Service means not only 
national safety ; it means health, national strength, national 
honour and national prosperity.’ 

“ The deputation included some of the greatest and most dis- 
tinguished men of the day,and—a most significant and important 
factor—the greatness was in nearly every case not inherited but 
achieved by conspicuous service in the fields of national and 
imperial endeavour. Three Field-Marshals, including our veteran 
leader who has carried our flag to victory with honour in Asia 
and Africa and served King and country for fifty-five years ; 
two Admirals of the Fleet, one of whom was in command of the 
International Forces at Crete and the other commanded the 
International Naval Forces in China at the time of the Boxer 
Rebellion ; an ex-Viceroy of India, prominent representatives of 
the Church and of Nonconformity ; the editor of one of the most 
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influential weeklies, and representatives of literature, science 
and industry.”’ 

Of this deputation I was by Lord Roberts’ personal invitation 
and wish a member, and as J arrived in good time I had an oppor- 
tunity of some conversation with him in the ante-room before we 
passed into the library in which Mr. Asquith was to receive us. 

Seeing that one of his hands was swathed in bandages | 
inquired the reason. “ Oh, that’s nothing,”’ he said smilingly, “* I’ve 
often been accused of having too many irons in the fire but this 
time it is a case of having a hand too much in the fire. Just 
before leaving my hotel this morning my foot slipped on the 
marble paving of the hall and in falling forward and trying to 
save myself, I thrust my hand between the bars of the fire 
and so got a bit of a burn. But it’s a mere nothing, and of no 
consequence.” 

So far from being as Lord Roberts said a mere nothing, I have 
since heard that the burn was, on the contrary, excessively painful ; 
but all through the lengthy and trying ordeal of introducing the 
different members of the deputation, listening to and commenting 
upon what was said, as well as listening to and replying to the 
Prime Minister’s speech, Lord Roberts was the alertest, cheeriest, 
and most watchful of those present. A burn that would have 
distressed and possibly have distracted the attention of a much 
younger man, and that must necessarily have caused constant 
and severe pain, the gallant old soldier, then nearing his eighty- 
second year, treated as of no consequence, and dismissed with a 
lightly uttered jest. To the last it was of others, never of himself, 
that he thought. On this particular occasion he was pleading 
(to use his own words) “‘ as plainly as an old man has the right to 
speak, in the face of emergencies which would be far less terrible 
to him personally than to generations of Britons yet unborn.” 
That was not many months before his death, and though I saw 
and talked with Field-Marshal Earl Roberts on several other and 
later occasions, I shall to my life’s end picture him as I saw him 
then—his burned and bandaged hand throbbing with pain (of 
which he showed no single sign) thrust behind him and out of 
sight, as eloquently, gravely, almost passionately, he warned his 
hearers of a possible national disaster, the consequences of which 
would be “ far less terrible to him personally, than to genera- 
tions of Britons yet unborn.” Coulson KERNABAN 
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THE notion that cobblers should stick to their lasts is in every 
way excellent. Politics should be left to politicians—strategy 
to those soldiers who have made a serious study of war. Every 
illegitimate incursion of politicians, however clever, into the 
military arena, or of soldiers, however “stupid,” into the political 
arena, is invariably attended with disaster which may not in- 
conceivably develop into catastrophe. Unfortunately the spirit 
is willing but the flesh is weak. Soldiers who for the first time 
in their career may chance to find themselves in high parlia- 
mentary circles, exclusively associating with parliamentarians, 
breathing the enervating, not to say vitiated, air of Downing 
Street, have been known to succumb to the fatal lure of politics. 
Such was the misfortune of the Duke of Wellington, who speedily 
forgot that he had ever been a soldier. His deplorable career 
as a politician temporarily eclipsed his fame in the field. It was 
only after his death that the country remembered what a great 
man he had been in early life before he gave up his days and 
nights to the manceuvres of ‘‘ Tapers and Tadpoles.” 

Political considerations are incessantly and astutely presented 
by politicians who excel in Tongue Power if in little else, and 
we may be sure that in their ceaseless Committees and continuous 
conclaves—whether they call themselves War Councils or Cabinet 
—any other considerations have the utmost difficulty in getting 
a hearing in the Duma of Downing Street. Lord Crewe, after about 
a year’s war, artlessly referred in the House of Lords to the 
possibility of “military considerations” governing our attitude 
towards Cotton. 

It would be impossible to exaggerate the debt of gratitude 
due from the Nation and the Empire, to say nothing of the 
civilised world, to Lord Kitchener if only for saving us from 
Lord Haldane as War Minister during the Great War. Had 
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the latter’s tenure of the War Office extended beyond the forty- 
eight hours (August 3, 1914, to August 5, 1914) to which it 
was confined by an outraged public, the Germans would un. 
doubtedly have entered Paris last September and Petrograd 
in October. France would have been denied British military 
co-operation. The British Expeditionary Force was to remain 
in these islands as spectators of the most agonising event 
in human history—the deliberate and systematic burning of 
La Villa Lumiére by the Great Imperial Incendiary, who in 
between the conflagrations would have offered the French Govern- 
ment at Bordeaux progressively harsher terms. We all knew 
unofficially at the time, on the unimpeachable authority of Lord 
Haldane’s mouthpiece in the Press, the Daily Chronicle, that 
Haldaneism at the War Office meant no Expeditionary Force 
across the Channel: “‘ Whatever the outcome of the present 
tension, I believe that the Cabinet have definitely decided not 
to send our Expeditionary Force abroad. Truth to tell the issues 
which have precipitated the conflict which threatens to devastate 
the whole of Europe are not worth the bones of a single soldier.” 
(Daily Chronicle Parliamentary Correspondent, August 3, 1914.) 
The Daily Chronicle was absolutely correct in thus interpreting 
the mind of the Cabinet on the Black Bank Holiday. It remained 
in the same state on the following day, Tuesday, August 4, when 
Lord Haldane was still at the War Office. Of this we have 
official confirmation in the Belgian Grey Book, which contains 
the record of a pathetic conversation between M. Paul Cambon, 
French Ambassador in London, and Sir Edward Grey, in 
which the former was endeavouring to persuade the latter of 
the need of our military assistance to France. But our Wait 
and Sees, who had learnt nothing and forgotten nothing, regarded 
this as a “ business as usual ”’ war, and could not reconcile them- 
selves to utilising the Army as they had given their political 
friends to understand that there never would be another war, 
and in any case the Army was a useless encumbrance. In the 
impossible event of our being at war it would be a purely sea 
affair.. Our unofficial knowledge of the fatal attitude of our Govern- 
ment while Lord Haldane was in Whitehall is further corroborated 
by the French official communiqué published in Paris last March, 
refuting an allegation of General von Bernhardi as to French 
aggression upon Belgium. In this the French Government 
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informed the world: “ As for the British Army, its support was 
only assured us on August 5 (1914), 7.e. after the violation of the 
Belgian frontier by the Germans on August 3.” Quite so. This 
is what the National Review has always maintained, namely, 
that while Lord Haldane was at the War Office “General 
French’s contemptible little Army ” was to remain in the Dress 
Circle. But the moment Lord Kitchener floated into Whitehall 
on a wave of public opinion (August 5) there was a welcome 
change, and the French Headquarter Staff for the first time 
knew that it might count on some British Divisions—four instead 
of six—on the exposed left flank of the French Army. 

We can conceive the consternation in France during this 
appalling interlude of Haldaneism. Had Lord Haldane remained 
at the War Office the European Continent would long ago have 
been under the heel of the Huns and our doom would be merely 
a question of date. It is highly characteristic, in the face of such 
notorious facts, that the ex-Lord Chancellor’s toadies—even 
a Haldane has its parasites—should acclaim him as the author 
and begetter of the Expeditionary Force which was the exclusive 
handiwork of a handful of devoted and competent soldiers, who 
amidst every discouragement, in the teeth of the politicians 
prosecuted this labour of love. The attitude of the Grand Dukes 
of Downing Street was disclosed in the historic outburst of Mr. 
“Lulu” Harcourt, the Colonial Secretary, in the year preceding 
war: ‘‘I can conceive no circumstances in which continental 
operations by our troops would not be a crime against the people 
of this country.” (The Rt. Hon. L. V. Harcourt, at Crawshaw- 
booth, May 3, 1913.) 

To have saved us from Lord Haldane was to save Europe 
and the British Empire. That is Lord Kitchener’s chief title 
to fame. Nor should we forget that he stood alone among 
politicians and soldiers, French as well as British, in realising 
that we were in for a long war as well as a great war, and that 
the occasion demanded unprecedented military effort on the part 
of this most unmilitary nation governed by politicians whose 
ignorance of everything important is only eclipsed by their 
general ineptitude and colossal conceit. Amidst scarcely con- 
cealable derision Lord Kitchener proceeded to concentrate his 
wonderful powers upon the Great Improvisation. Mistakes have 
undoubtedly been made in this as in everything else. It is only 
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human to err, and Lord Kitchener is essentially human; but now 
that we are at last allowed to know, on the authority of M. Pichon, 
the distinguished French statesman and ex-Foreign Minister, 
that at this moment Great Britain has approximately a million 
men in France, and that 1,500,000 are promised for next year, 
we can enter into the feelings of the future historian who will 
pronounce this to be a most wonderful achievement. It is the 
work of one man. 

The nation is naturally proud of the work and of the man, 
and is keenly anxious that the Great Improvisation should 
secure a fair chance of success and be employed to the best 
possible advantage in accordance with the golden rule, which 
all Governments violate at their peril, of “‘ decisive force at the 
decisive point.” It is likewise jealous of the man’s reputation, 
which is universally recognised as a priceless national asset. 
Unfortunately when the British Expeditionary Force went to the 
Front the brains went out of the War Office, which relapsed 
into a vast welter of chaos. It became too much of a one-man 
show, and no man can reasonably hope to be a superman how- 
ever much he may try. It is impossible to be at once efficient 
administrator, organiser, and strategist. 

The Great Improvisation was the most exacting and tre- 
mendous task that has ever been attempted after the outbreak 
of war. It was the inevitable penalty of a decade of Haldaneism 
at the War Office and in Downing Street. There was no General 
Staff in any serious sense of the term, no scientific organisation 
for the preparation of plans, no thinking department to sit in 
judgment and condemn the crude projects teeming in the brains 
of such amateur strategists as abounded on the Defence Com- 
mittee, which was to some extent composed of political charlatans 
whom the war provided with an irresistible opportunity of 
“ chipping in” with every form of folly, of which one enterprise 
in particular is likely to prove the bloodiest fiasco in British 
annals. The public who believe in Lord Kitchener but who 
believe in few of his colleagues, are most anxious to warn him 
against them. His career has lain in other continents, broken 
by occasional visits here. Last winter is said to have been the 
first for thirty years which he had passed under these ungenial 
skies. He knows a great many things that our politicians can’t 
hope to know, though they pretend to know everything. He 
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understands Orientals, and Oriental intrigue, and no Oriental 
could hope to bamboozle him. His appreciation of Oriental 
character is his main source of strength in India and Egypt. He 
is a terror to evil doers “east of Suez.” His extraordinary 
prestige among all classes of the community at home is a sufficient 
indication that although Lord Kitchener has lived abroad he 
is understood and appreciated by the man in the street. But 
it is permissible to doubt whether he understands the parlia- 
mentary mind or is up to all the tricks of the parliamentary 
trade. Here it may be claimed without arrogance, that those who 
have passed their lives in the disagreeable duty of watching the 
working of the political machine, and in studying the peculiar 
psychology of parliamentary politicians, could be of some slight 
service to Lord Kitchener if he would only listen to their warnings 
against the invisible pitfalls by which he is surrounded and of 
which he is probably unconscious. 

The community notes with undisguised alarm Lord Kitchener’s 
constant visits to the Grand Dukes of Downing Street. Downing 
Street has always been more or less of a byword. It was never 
more suspect than at the present moment. No good thing can 
come out of Downing Street as we know it. Before the constitu- 
tion of the Coalition Cabinet last May any such observation could 
be facilely attributed to Party prejudice, but since the Coalition 
between the four Front Benches of the two Houses of Parliament, 
parties have become things of the past. It requires a strenuous 
effort to remember to what party one belongs. There are only 
two camps in this country, namely those who whole-heartedly 
and unreservedly are “all out to beat the Boches” and will 
make every sacrifice to that end; secondly the Half-hearts, who 
would rather beat the Boches than not provided they be not 
personally called upon to make any sacrifice of comfort, ease, 
or opinion, or to exert themselves in any way. The vast mass 
of the people belong to the former camp, but they naturally need 
light and guidance, which they do not get. Unfortunately, 
there is every reason to believe that very important politicians, 
conspicuously the Grand Dukes of Downing Street, belong to 
the latter camp. Everything one hears about the atmosphere 
in which they live from those familiar with it is discouraging and 
disquieting. ‘The Vicar of Bray is represented as a callous cynic 
indefinitely waiting but never seeing, indifferent, lazy, blasé, 
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bored, shirking every responsibility from one week-end to another, 
shoving everything on to to-morrow which can possibly be 
avoided to-day, wasting precious time in endless deliberation, 
from which decision is conspicuous by its absence, but able at 
any moment to get himself and his Cabinet out of any parlia- 
mentary difficulty by making a plausible speech on the shortest 
notice on any topic, and in an assembly of speech-makers 
speaking is naturally mistaken for statesmanship. Substance 
is nothing. Form is everything. If a Minister has “a good 
parliamentary manner” he might betray his country from morn- 
ing till night without provoking a murmur of disapproval. 
Indeed it would be impossible to persuade any one on either 
side of “the House” that there could be anything wrong. 

It would be hard to conceive any atmosphere more unfavour- 
able to the successful prosecution of war than “ Downing Street.” 
War demands eternal vigilance, unsleeping vigour, vision, resolu- 
tion, common sense, and ruthless determination. All these things 
are alien to our Grand Dukes, who have always despised sailors 
and soldiers as “intellectual inferiors,”’ because as compared with 
themselves they are deficient in Tongue Power. But, on the 
other hand, the politicians are totally destitute of all knowledge of 
every aspect of war, and are equally devoid of business and 
organising capacity, besides being too superior to learn. The 
nearest approach they ever get to serious affairs is as decorative 
Directors of swollen Boards of public Companies, whose real 
business is usually transacted by some competent man in the 
background. The object of the High and Mighty Incompetents, 
who made the most desperate efforts to get Lord Kitchener out 
of the country in August 1914, so that one of themselves might 
bungle the War, is nowadays to try and make Lord Kitchener 
like unto themselves. Soldiers, however distinguished and skilful 
at their own job, are rarely capable of coping with politicians, 
past-masters in intrigue. Innumerable and depressing instances 
could be cited of men of action who have shone in the field 
succumbing in the office and relapsing into pliant tools of the 
Mandarin of the moment who could bedevil them into doing 
almost everything they instinctively abhorred. It was melan- 
choly to observe the facility with which certain Generals sinned 
against the light by allowing themselves to be exploited by Lord 
Haldane, whom they knew to be wrong, against Lord Roberts, 
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who not only did they know to be right but they greatly admired and 
loved. Nevertheless, at the bidding of Herr Ballin’s friend, they were 
not ashamed to disgrace themselves by denouncing Lord Roberts’ 
proposals on the platform, in the press, or at need by pamphlet. 

Lord Kitchener cannot be too much on his guard in his present 
environment. The Kitchener Armies are his creation. He 
foreshadowed their advent in the field last spring, which some 
of us regarded as a somewhat sanguine estimate, but in fairness 
we must bear in mind that after certain hesitations and delays 
last autumn, possibly inspired by an exaggerated fear of the 
impending invasion of this unarmed island, the flow of troops 
to the Front in Flanders and France had been uninterrupted, 
and quite apart from the Kitchener Armies, General French 
found himself in command of many Divisions in addition to 
the original Expeditionary Force. What, then, of the disappoint- 
ment of the spring? How was it that so far from taking the 
initiative and bundling the Germans out of France and Belgium 
and hurling them across the Rhine as per programme, it was 
Germany who assumed the offensive in Galicia on a most for- 
midable scale, cleared the Russians out of the Carpathians, with 
dire results in the Balkans, and after several months’ fighting 
a retreating enemy appeared to be within an ace of securing a 
decisive result against the Eastern Neighbour? There was 
actually serious talk in Berlin and neutral countries of “ a separate 
peace,” not that any of Russia’s Allies for a moment credited 
this rumour. Our comparative quiescence in the West compared 
with Germany’s offensive in the East has undoubtedly been the 
big disappointment of the year. 

There was grave miscalculation, there was serious mismanage- 
ment. Neither Front nor Back appreciated as the Germans had 
appreciated the vital need of unlimited ammunition. The most 
dangerous ignoramus was, needless to say, the Prime Minister, 
who deems his duty as confined to the emission of misleading 
speech. He does not even take the trouble to read what his 
colleagues have said, nor take note of the utterances of his 
Sovereign. Lord Kitchener had taken the country into his confi- 
dence on the subject of munitions in a solemn warning in the 
House of Lords, in the course of which he declared: “I can 
only say that the supply of war material at the present moment 
and for the next two or three months is causing me very serious 
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anxiety.” He definitely stated that we were “hampered” in 
this respect. Here are his words: “The progress in equipping 
our new Armies and also in supplying the necessary war material 
for our forces in the field has been seriously hampered by the 
failure to obtain sufficient labour, and by delays in the production 
of the necessary plant, largely due to the enormous demand 
not only of ourselves but of our Allies” (Lord Kitchener, House 
of Lords, March 15, 1915). The King, through Lord Stamford- 
ham, had publicly expressed similar anxieties concerning our 
shortage of munitions. Nevertheless five weeks later Mr. Asquith 
had the hardihood to declare at Newcastle: “I saw a statement 
the other day that the operations, not only of our Army, but of 
our Allies, were being crippled, or at any rate hampered [my italics], 
by our failure to provide the necessary ammunition. There 
is not a word of truth in that statement” (Mr. Asquith, 
Newcastle, April 20, 1915). This performance has for ever 
damned Mr. Asquith as a War Premier. ‘Shells’ were the 
one articulate cry of the moment. Mr. Asquith made his own 
performance infinitely worse because when tackled he meanly 
sought shelter behind some unknown, unverifiable personage 
whom he described as “the highest accessible authority,” as 
though there could be any higher authority than the first Minister 
of the Crown! If Mr. Asquith, in command of all the available 
information, was at that date ignorant of our shortage of high 
explosives, what does he know about the war? But it is irrational 
to expect men who misjudged every single factor on the Anglo- 
German problem in peace time to be intelligent in war. It is not 
“* prejudiced partisans ”’ but Ministers themselves who pronounced 
their own condemnation. Mr. Lloyd George informed the world 
a year ago, “When this war broke out we were on better terms 
with Germany than we had been for fifteen years. There was 
not a man in the Cabinet who thought that war with Germany 
was a possibility under the present conditions ” (Mr. Lloyd George, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the City Temple, November 10, 
1914). Such was the Cimmerian darkness in which Mr. Asquith, 
Lord Haldane and Sir Edward Grey, who had confessedly known 
all about German designs in 1912, allowed their unsophisticated 
colleagues to languish. 

Mr. Asquith has never made a serious attempt to pull himself 
together at any stage of the war, He has been and remains a 
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public peril. Under his auspices, with his countenance and 
connivance, politicians have usurped the functions of strategists. 
That is one contributory cause of the disappointment of 1915. 
At the very moment the Great Improvisation was about to 
emerge from the chrysalis stage, and while Lord Kitchener was 
absorbed in his stupendous labours, the devil inspired one or 
other of our amateur strategists to suggest the usual “ short cut ” 
to Berlin via Constantinople. There was no General Staff to curb 
this folly. A few sanguine sailors—whose optimism is among 
their most charming attributes—were heard to say that the 
Queen Elizabeth could blow the Dardanelles into the Black Sea, 
there was a whisper of the co-operation of Greece, and so without 
any serious forethought, preparation, or any detailed examination 
of the problem, we became committed to what on published 
official information, which we may be sure does not err on the 
side of pessimism, can only be described as a ghastly enterprise. 
The ill-starred descent upon Antwerp might have been expected 
to serve as a warning against the amphibious advice of pushful 
politicians unable to make up their minds as to whether to immor- 
talise themselves as Nelson or Napoleon. At the time it was 
rated as a disaster, involving as it did the loss of an unspecified 
number of irreplaceable marines and several thousand relatively 
untrained men. But it was subsequently regarded as a blessing 
in disguise, for it might have been so much worse had Pushful 
got all he wanted. In any case men consoled themselves by 
the reflection that if henceforward politicians monopolised politics, 
strategists would control strategy. Unfortunately there were 
few strategists at home; they were mostly in France. Lord 
Kitchener was preoccupied with the ten men’s work with which 
he was struggling in an unsympathetic atmosphere among col- 
leagues some of whom probably hoped he might fail, as they 
resented the presence of a soldier within the charmed circle of 
the Cabinet which had hitherto been the happy hunting-ground 
of parliamentarians. 

The genesis of our latest and greatest Walcheren Expedition 
still remains partially shrouded in mystery, but there seems to 
be valid reason for believing that if it did not originate in the 
crafty brain of some international Jew anxious to do a good 
turn to “my spiritual home” it was cradled among half-baked 
diplomatists who had somehow persuaded themselves that 
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Greece was “coming in,’ while the sophists of the Defence 
Committee were satisfied that Odessa might be opened to the 
world at the wrong end of the Gallipoli Peninsula. It is a mis. 
fortune for oneself and everybody else to be too clever by half. 
The driving power of this deplorable enterprise is understood 
to have been supplied by a Paris Pushful whose name begins with 
A, incited by a British Pushful seeking new worlds to conquer 
under the fierce glare of limelight, encouraged, it is to be feared, 
by a few reckless, feckless sailors obsessed by the idea that 
“a British battleship can go anywhere and do anything.” It 
is probably safe to assume in the absence of positive knowledge 
that Lord Kitchener was indifferent or even hostile. On being 
informed by the Foreign Office that Greece would provide any 
army that might be required, to tackle unprepared Turkey, 
while the Admiralty, according to its spokesman in the Cabinet, 
guaranteed the rest, the War Minister presumably acquiesced 
as his Department did not seem to be directly concerned. 

It is monstrous to embark on such an enterprise on “spec,” 
but our ‘‘Something must be dones” had no difficulty, in the 
absence of a properly constituted General Staff, in stampeding 
the “Know Nothings” of Downing Street, to whom “ Naval 
and Military operations ” can be turned on or off as easily as the 
tap of their own loquacity. I do not propose to dwell on the 
sequel. Mr. Asquith and his colleagues have armed themselves 
with powers ostensibly in order to deceive an enemy—who is 
probably apprised of everything projected in Downing Street— 
really in order to prevent their own countrymen from discussing 
their shortcomings. The Press is muzzled in the interests of the 
Grand Dukes. The House of Commons is chloroformed by their 
copious oratory. Alone the House of Lords—not a particularly 
persistent or insistent institution—is left as a spot where the 
truth may occasionally be heard. Lord Milner has horrified the 
Mandarinate by blurting out what everybody with any knowledge 
of the situation in the Dardanelles has long been thinking and 
saying in private. The skies did not fall though the Treasury 
Bench was reduced to silence. Our adventure in Gallipoli may 
be judged by the fact that last April British Bluejackets were 
picking flowers on Achi Baba; by October the Government were 
constrained to own up to close upon one hundred thousand 
casualties of killed, wounded and missing, a figure which fails to 
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disclose the frightful wastage of the enormous forces pitchforked 
at intervals from different parts of the British Empire into one 
of the few spots in Europe where there was no chance of killing 
Germans. The Mont Blanc of mystery that has been laboriously 
reared by the Grand Dukes of Downing Street to conceal their 
own ineptitude has, we may be sure, concealed nothing from the 
enemy, who has always known to a man whatever force we were 
sending there or elsewhere. It is only the unfortunate British 
people and the equally unfortunate people of Australia and New 
Zealand who are kept in the dark as to the course, nature and 
prospect of this unspeakable enterprise. 

Apparently our Bourbons, to whom even Antwerp conveyed 
no lessons in the folly of Side Shows alias the frittering away of 
indecisive force at indecisive points—what the French call the 
strategy of les petits pacquets—were equally blind to the moral 
of Gallipoli. The terrible denouement of vacillating diplomacy 
in the Balkans at any rate aflorded a decent opportunity for 
reconsidering the whole problem of the Near East de novo. But 
the Grand Dukes of Downing Street could only regard it as a 
starting-point for another venture in the same part of the world. 
We were to continue piling up Divisions in Gallipoli while under- 
taking unlimited commitments elsewhere. This was the last 
straw. It was the apotheosis of Wait and See. The drifters had 
reached the edge of Niagara. There was a spontaneous revolt 
inside and outside the Cabinet against this latest wild-cat scheme, 
which came to a head on the sinister rumour that the ineffable 
Haldane had been despatched by his friend the Prime Minister 
behind the backs of his colleagues, without their knowledge, assent 
or approval, on “‘ a mission ” to Sir John French, described by one 
of his admirers in the press as an “ impartial mission,”’ whatever 
that may be, to overwhelm the Commander-in-Chief with cacoethes 
loquendi, and then, when he was dazed and bewildered by the 
torrent of words, to extort from him an acquiescence in the policy 
of weakening our forces at the decisive point in France by the 
despatch of several Divisions to ‘The minds of the origi- 
notors of this project were probably as blank as the place itself. 
Simultaneously amateur strategists in Paris of the same kidney 
were to apply similar pressure to General Joffre with the same 
object. Even had the Allies possessed superfluous Army Corps to 
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pitch here, there, and everywhere at the bidding of professional 
politicians in Paris and London, this seemed a crazy scheme in 
the face of the ostentatious neutrality of Greece. M. Clemenceau 
expressed the intelligent alarm of his compatriots with his usual 
effectiveness and effect. General Joffre was understood to have 
set his face against Side Shows so long as any part of the soil of 
France was in the grip of the enemy. He had successfully re- 
sisted the attempt to rush him into wrecking the French army in 
Gallipoli. He would surely never assent to the maintenance of 
the status quo in Gallipoli plus a plunge into the Balkans ? 
A transference of troops from one part of the near East to another 
would be a different thing and has much to recommend it. 

It is a maddening reflection that though we continually have 
all the cards in our hands, the Grand Dukes of Downing Street 
seem unable to play them. The policy of seriously depleting 
the Western Front at the very moment the Allies had established 
their ascendancy over the enemy would be mid-winter madness, 
Every reasonable effort offering prospects of success to succour 
the gallant Serbs attacked in front by the Germans and in flank 
by the treacherous Bulgars, should be made, but precious days 
fly by without any decisions. All the civilised part of Europe 
paid dearly for the diversion of men and munitions to the 
Dardanelles throughout the spring and summer, which coin- 
cided with Germany’s victorious advance through Galicia and 
Poland and the capture of Russia’s strong places. The recent 
unfavourable development in the Balkans is largely attributable 
to the same cause. That Greece should remain on the fence 
while Bulgaria falls on the wrong side, while Rumania has an 
attack of “cold feet,” is partially due to the lamentable im- 
pression made throughout the Near East by our most unfor- 
tunate Peninsular campaign, which the splendid fighting of certain 
units, notably the Australians and New Zealanders—the very flower 
of our population—has been unable to redeem from the general 
mismanagement which we are not allowed to discuss, though it has 
cost us very dear in Athens, Sofia, and Bucharest. It was in every 
way worthy of the Grand Dukes who inspired the enterprise. 

Possibly common sense may at last get a hearing in the conduct 
of the War, though just as it is difficult to make a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear, you can hardly expect to get common sense out of 
the Twenty-Two until some common sense is put into them. 


L. J. Maxsg 
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WILD GEESE 


THERE are few words in any language which are as ancient as 
the Goose-Word. It is not a word that we, products of later 
civilisations and later cultures, need to use very frequently. 
Nowadays, in English at any rate, such makeshift inventions as 
“sport,”’ or “money ” or “respectable ” are used ten times as 
often, but they are mushrooms both in origin and meaning. 
None of them has such a fine pedigree as “ goose,” which goes 
back from our own vernacular, with the Teutonic gans and the 
Sclavonic gooss, to the Latin anser and Greek chen, and thence 
through the mists of the past to the Indo-Germanic ghan, which 
perhaps is not much younger than the Tower of Babel itself. 
Even such elementals as fire and water and travail and death 
have not a wider common root. 

The above-mentioned tongues exhaust my knowledge of the 
Goose- Word, unless I translate it into the dialect of the Samoyedes 
of the tundras round the Yenisei River in Siberia. There it is 
called dgiotu, which, I doubt not, comes from no lost parent 
language, but is some old hunter’s natural interpretation of the 
bird’s flight or cry, or of some peculiarity of its plumage. Now 
the Yenisei Samoyede has one preponderant Goose-Species, and 
therefore he needs only one Goose-Word—dgiotu—to describe it ; 
but according to Trevor-Battye, the Samoyedes of Kolguev have 
four Goose-Species, and in their speech these are not all lumped 
together into one clumsy genus, and then distinguishedyby some 
inapposite adjective (such as you will find in our ornithological 
manuals), but each Goose-Species has a separate Goose-Word 
for itseli—as distinct as the words that are used for fire and 
water. In fact the names for the geese, and for the different 
ways of killing them, form a very large part of the Samo- 
yede’s entire vocabulary. This, then, is the meaning of the age 
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of the Goose-Word and its paradoxes—the Importance of the 
Goose-Bird. 

You must go north of the Arctic Circle to realise the importance 
of geese. I confess I did not understand it myself until the 
summer of 1914, when as one of the party of Miss Czaplicka of 
Oxford, I visited the mouth of the Yenisei River in Northern 
Siberia. There the goose transcends all other birds in importance, 
both to the settlers and to the aborigines; for, next to the 
reindeer and fish, it is their principal article of food. 

On the Lower Yenisei, the commonest goose is the White- 
fronted Goose (Anser albifrons). The fine Redbreasted Goose 
(Branta ruficollis) occurs to the south round the Arctic Circle, and 
the Brent (Branta bernicla) is found in the north close to the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean. There is also a sprinkling of the 
Bean goose (Anser fabalis) ; but at the middle of the Yenisei 
estuary, the white-fronted species outnumbers the rest by five 
to one. 

The geese arrive from the south about the beginning of June, 
when the whole tundra is riotous with thaw. They come in 
battalions and regiments, all following the course of the river in 
orderly fashion, honk-honking as they fly. There is only one 
sight more splendid than a migration of geese, and that is a 
migration of wild swans. 

The geese do not breed close to the Yenisei because there is 
no suitable ground there ; but one by one the parties drop out, 
and turn up the little nameless rivers that flow down from the 
heart of the tundra. Nobody sees their courtships, because 
during the latter days of June the tundra and its streams are so 
loaded with snow water, that no one can travel either by land or 
by boat. The geese begin to lay as soon as the moss is bare on 
the slopes above the marshes. I found two nests for the first 
time on July 11. Jt was midnight, and I was heartily tired and 
wet after walking for ten hours ankle deep in snow water. The 
river banks were low and marshy, studded with round gleaming 
pools like fishponds with wicked crumbling brims, and beyond, 
the ground rose gently in slopes that were overgrown with dwarf 
willows, now just bursting into leaf. Until 11 p.m. the bustle 
and activity of bird life went on just as by day, and the sun 
slanted Jong pleasant shadows over the bog moss. Except for the 
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snowdrifts that were still piled in the gulches, one might have 
been walking over some English water meadows. But at mid- 
night some dour grey clouds quenched the sunshine ; a chilly 
little wind whipped the river ; and all the birds disappeared as 
if a curfew had been tolled. I walked for more than a mile 
without seeing wing or feather, except one sleepy Temminck’s 
Stint who was as lonely as myself. Suddenly, while breasting a 
ridge, I saw two geese. The goose was sitting on her nest under 
the shelter of a clump of dwarf willow, while the gander stood 
sentry beside her. 

I had only a fleeting glimpse of this little happy scene, before, 
as usual, my hateful human presence broke up the picture. The 
two noble birds crashed up with a rush of pinions and thundered 
away over the tundra. They left behind them five cream- 
coloured eggs in a nest, neater and more compact than that of 
our own British breeding goose (Anser anser), a close cup of down 
stiffened by pieces of dry grass and willow that the incubating 
bird drew round her as she sat. Nor do I think that with our 
goose the gander thus plays the part of gallant lover in attendance ; 
but Mr. Leyborne Popham, who has had much experience of the 
bird life of the Yenisei, tells me that the gander of the brent 
goose is likewise to be found beside the nest while his mate is 
incubating. This is only what we might expect from birds that 
breed in such high latitudes ; for where the summer is so short, it 
is of the greatest importance to the race that the young should 
be reared as soon as possible before the winter storms come on, 
and this can be brought about most conveniently and safely if 
the labours of incubation, &c., are shared between the sexes. 

The majority of the white-fronted geese hatch out their eggs 
about July 15, but some days before this begins a mighty proces- 
sion. It is well known that the goose, like most other birds, 
does not breed until its second or third year. The young unmated 
birds of the previous summer migrate northwards with their 
parents ; but instead of flying to the breeding-grounds in June 
with their elders, they linger in companies about the sand-flats 
and marshes of the Yenisei until the middle of July. Then, 
feeling perhaps a premonition of the impending moult, when for 
a few days while their wing quills are shed they will be flightless 
and at the mercy of their foes, they take refuge in the security of 
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numbers, and begin a stately march from the river to the tundra, 
to the spots, so I like to think, where they were reared. Their 
procession lasts for five or six days, and during that time, at all 
hours of the day and night, geese may be seen flying to the 
tundra. The sight is of peculiar interest, for the movement is a 
true migration, and as it takes place leisurely and by daylight it 
is constantly under notice. At Golchika, the little northerly 
village whence I watched it, the geese followed a route as definite 
as the route of a General omnibus. They flew steadily wp the 
Yenisei from the north, and down from the south, and when they 
came to where the little Golchika River ran down to the great 
estuary, they struck off at right angles to their former course, and 
followed the tributary up into the tundra. Their ancestors had 
followed the same route, doubtless, ever since the mammoth 
lumbered over the frozen mudhills. They passed leisurely in 
little parties of from two to ten birds, and flew not more than a 
couple of hundred feet up, so that standing below, one could 
easily recognise the bold black splashes on the belly that distin- 
guish Anser albifrons from other grey geese on the wing. Fora 
week I watched them stream from the river to the tundra, and 
longed to follow them to their annual hosting in the solitudes, 
but their nearest haunts were many miles away, and a mile 
lengthens out wonderfully in a country where all travelling must 
be done on foot over rough country which is always too wet and 
cold to allow one to lie down for an hour or two and snatch the 
sleep that is needed before one can continue the journey. 

But an opportunity occurred unexpectedly on July 21, when 
my friends and I were staying with some native Dolgans in their 
choom in the tundra, some thirty miles from our base on the 
Yenisei. The day was still and bright (I remember it well as 
the first day of the mosquito season), and our hosts, two young 
brothers, Nicolai and Vassilli by name, announced that they were 
going out goose-hunting, and invited us to go too. 

Now Iam compelled to admit that it is entirely against my 
conscience, as it is against all the sentiments of humanity, to 
slaughter birds in the breeding season when they are helpless and 
unable to fly. But these poor people wanted fresh meat, which 
they had no other way of obtaining, and for another thing, if a 
conscience has everything its own way, how is it ever to experience 
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the wholesome discipline of remorse ? Besides, said I to myself— 
a very cogent argument: If you don’t go and see the natives at 
their goose-catching now, you certainly never will have the chance 
again. So needless to say, I squashed conscience firmly and went. 

We drove for some versts in reindeer sledges, as it seemed on 
and on over endless vast ridges towards a flat quivering horizon 
that stretched away before us for more than two thousand miles. 
A reindeer sledge is a disconcerting way of travelling. In summer 
the little deer seldom jog faster than seven miles an hour, and 
when the way lies across swamps over which the runners glide 
easily, the motion is smooth enough. ‘Then all at once you come 
to a bit of country as rough and tummocky as a grouse moor, 
and here you bump and swing at the same pace, in a way that 
makes you cling to your seat and chokes protest into an incoherent 
stutter. Anything else but a Samoyede sledge would go to 
pieces a hundred times in a mile; but the sledge, being the 
outcome of some thousands of years of practical experiment, 
strains at its hidebound joints a little but comes out intact, and 
the right side up! Vassilli led the little procession on the first 
sledge, and the other sledges were tied behind it ; for there is art 
in driving a team of reindeer. The animals are guided by a rein 
attached to the right-hand deer of the four. It is pulled in a 
certain way to turn the team to the right, and at a different 
angle to draw them to the left, and at first the novice is apt to 
find his perplexed steeds cantering round and round in circles. 
Nicolai, the younger brother, brought up the rear, and behind 
his own sledge he led a second which was loaded with a small 
bark canoe. The last of the procession was a fluffy, sharp-voiced 
dog, Ouss by name, who was tied under the sledge lest he might 
stampede the deer by racing on ahead to chase the golden plovers 
—Tilyoko the Samoyedes called them—who piped on the peat 
hillocks. 

Thus we travelled for some six or seven miles, until we crossed 
a final ridge, and found ourselves on the bank of a shallow river, 
over which clouds of mosquitoes were dancing. On the other 
side of the river was a broad flat bit of marsh, studded with two 
or three small meres, and very characteristic of tundra landscape. 
Vassilli halted, and beckoned for silence with his finger on his 
lips: “ Sh-h! Goossi tam ” (Geese there). 
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We went down a gully to the water side, the traces hanging 
loose, and the deer slipping and scrambling as the sledge slid 
after them. ‘The poor things were very hot, and the mosquitoes 
worried them a great deal. Ouss, the white dog, was likewise 
panting like a steam-engine under his heavy coat. He flopped 
into the river, and lapped noisy gulps of water gratefully. Vassilli 
took the canoe off the sledge, and launching it, motioned me to 
get in. Meanwhile Nicolai drove the deer into the water. After 
a little difficulty the first team were persuaded to swim, and then 
the rest followed like sheep. I liked to watch their tangled 
thicket of horns in midstream. It reminded me somehow of 
Birnam Wood going to Dunsinane ; and if the geese yonder had 
known Shakespeare, it might have had the same moral for them. 
Vassilli urged them before him as he ferried me across the river 
in his cockleshell, which was as strong, and about as stable, as a 
matchbox. I should not have minded a bath, for although we 
were five hundred miles north of the Arctic Circle, the sun was 
very hot; but Vassalli was very apprehensive lest I should 
upset him, and bade me be still if I did but wink. Perhaps he 
could not swim himself. All the world over, monkeys and 
fishermen cannot swim ; and the Siberian native, being for the 
most part a fisherman by trade, and bow-legged like a monkey 
in build, probably cannot do so either! We caught the reindeer 
as they landed on the opposite bank, and while I held them, 
Vassilli went back and brought Nicolai. Then we sprang on to 
the sledges, and it being futile to hide any longer, we drove at 
full speed over the swamp to the meres, the water spurting up 
on each side of the runners, while the natives urged their teams 
forward with weird cries. Nicolai halted beside the largest piece 
of water, and ran round it at full speed, with Ouss scampering in 
front of him. On the further side of the lakelet the ground rose 
in a short gradual slope. Along the skyline we could see the 
anxious silhouettes of several geese who had taken the alarm, 
while more were running down to seek refuge in the water. 
Nicolai shouted to me to run round on the other side to head 
them off, and I ran my best, but the ground was covered with 
heavy water moss, and it was like running over porridge that had 
been spread with an eider-down quilt. I soon dropped into a 
walk, for what breath was left to me I wanted to laugh with. 
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Nicolai had succeeded in heading off a party of geese from the 
water, and was now trying to run them down. But this was 
more easily said than done, for the geese were active pedestrians, 
and each time that he stooped to clutch one, it trumpeted loudly 
and slipping past him like quicksilver, doubled back again. I 
could not have believed that geese could have been so nimble. 
Ouss was a young dog, and it was his first season’s goosing. With 
an immense deal of fuss, he fastened into the wing of an old 
gander who was running like an ostrich to the water. But 
although the gander had lost a good many of his remiges, he still 
had enough feathers left to rise into the air with a whirr like an 
aeroplane, and send Ouss sprawling with a mouthful of fluff. 
The noise and the commotion far outvied any poultry-yard or 
village green that I ever heard of. 

By the time that I arrived, half the geese had beaten Nicolai, 
and reached the water. Those that still carried their wing quills 
were already in the air and flapping clumsily overhead just out 
of gunshot. This annoyed Nicolai very much. 

“ Gooss bolshoi ! Niet horrosho,” he ejaculated, meaning that 
geese that were strong on the wing were no good for hunting. 
But the geese that had dodged Nicolai and Ouss had only escaped 
out of the frying-pan into the fire, for Vassilli, who had stayed 
behind with the reindeer, had launched the little canoe, and 
taking his old blunderbuss, paddled out to secure the geese that 
had taken to the water. That blunderbuss of Vassilli’s was a 
regular infernal machine. It had probably been made in Germany 
in the middle of the last century and had been drifting eastwards 
ever since, changing hands many times on the way. Finally it 
had reached a Yenisei choom where it had been fitted with a 
home-made stock of driftwood, and was loaded with a heavy 
charge of black powder, poured out of a quaint measure carved 
from a reindeer shank. When it was fired, it kicked until the 
canoe wobbled perilously, and the charge threw up a fountain of 
white water like the bursting of a high explosive shell. 

The poor geese swam hither and thither cackling ; but they 
had not much chance of escape from such a terrific weapon, 
especially as Nicolai and Ouss were waiting on the bank to 
dispatch any that broke away, and Vassilli soon had a canoe-load 
of draggled grey corpses. Some young green goslings were 
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swimming about distractedly. Vassilli at my request tried to 
catch a couple, for I thought that a quick neck-twist would be a 
truer mercy than a death by starvation ; but they baffled him 
by diving when he gave chase, and I could only hope that their 
parents were still flying overhead among the survivors, who 
honk-honked solemnly in protest at the violation of their sanctuary. 

This goose-hunt sounds tame enough beside the grand battles 
on the Petchora and Kolguev described by Seebohm and Trevor- 
Battye, in the latter of which over three thousand geese were 
massacred in one day, but I doubt whether such a bag could be 
made anywhere on the Yenisei, where the size and number of 
the suitable breeding-grounds, and consequently the number of 
birds, are restricted. We had no more than enough to load a 
spare sledge with, and the natives grumbled at the lateness of 
the season, saying that in an ordinary year they would have 
killed thrice that number, for then all the old birds would have 
moulted out their quills and have been unable to fly. In fact 
they were downcast all the way home. 

But after supper in the cosy little choom, when wet clothes 
were hung up to dry, and the sense of well-being that dry feet and 
hot tea can diffuse began to circulate among us and shed a 
happier light on the day’s doings, Vassilli, with the neck of a 
goose windpipe, and all, across his jaws, murmured contentedly : 
‘* Gooss horrosho myaso—orchen horrosho,”’ * while Nicolai, with his 
mouth full and his eyes shut answered in the same tone : “ Dah / 
dah! horrosho!” 

And as I picked a drumstick from the common pot, to devour 
it with fingers and teeth as naturally as Ouss himself might have 
done (so easily do the prejudices of civilised society slip from us 
in the tundra, amid such vital things as hunger, fatigue, a warm 
fire, and a full stomach), I yet retained enough of civilised man’s 
habit of profitless reflection to realise why it is that the Goose- 
Word is such a very old one. It is because the Goose-Bird itself, 
stewing in the pot, is as old as any of those elemental things. 


Mavup D. Haviranp 


* Goose is gocd meat—very good. 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL SERVICE 


SomE months ago an article was published in the Twentieth Century 
called ‘‘ The Passing of the Child,” which called the attention of 
the public to the fact which has long been known to those who 
have taken the trouble to read the Registrar-General’s reports, 
namely that the birth-rate in these islands is falling very rapidly, 
and that the natural increase of the population, the excess of 
births over deaths, is on the way to disappear altogether. A 
lurid light on the conditions which prevail at the birth of the 
great majority of British children has recently been cast by a 
publication of the Women’s Co-operative Guild, “‘ Maternity 
Letters from Working Women ” (G. Bell and Sons). Here, told 
in simple direct language, are set forth the sufferings that poor 
women have to bear, in addition to the natural burden that is 
laid upon them, and the disastrous death-roll that is the conse- 
quence of such enforced neglect of the most elementary laws of 
health. The proportion of miscarriages, still-births, and deaths 
of infants under one year of age, to the number that are safely 
born and safely reared is tragically great—it is given in this book 
as 35 per cent.—25 per cent. perishing before birth, and 10 per 
cent. after, and in addition to these figures one must reckon 
the wounded in that war, the children who are always delicate 
because of the circumstances at their birth, and who often do 
not survive their fifth year. 

Now can these things be remedied? The evils complained of 
are in a very great degree the direct effect of poverty. Some are 
not to be prevented by State action. Weak health, bad husbands, 
natural folly, contribute their quota to the death-roll; but the 
main causes of the suffering of these women, and the deaths of 
these children are poverty and ignorance. On the whole these 
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letters are a touching tribute to the kindness of working-class 
husbands, but where the earnings of the husbands are insufficient 
for the support of the family, they must be supplemented by 
the earnings of the wife; and it is seldom indeed that she 
can afford not only not to earn, but to add to the weight of 


the family expenditure, by paying a woman to do the neces-— 


sary household work while she takes the rest her condition 
demands. 

We hear a great deal about National Service nowadays. Are 
these women not performing a national service; and, if they 
are, ought not the nation to see that they are able to perform 
that service satisfactorily ? As it is worth our while to pay and 
arm and clothe our soldiers, so that they may defend our national 
existence, is it not worth our while to see that the women who 
are producing the nation of the future, are able to have such food 
and rest, medical care and instruction, as may enable every baby 
born to this nation to have a fair start in life ? 

If this war brings any truth home to us, it is that we have a 
national existence, as well as an individual existence. 

While men are sacrificing their individual existence in order 
to preserve our nation, why should we hesitate to spend a sum, 
small indeed compared to that demanded of us by the war, to 
ensure that the nation shall consist in the future of a finer and 
stronger race than it does at present, that the shame of having to 
reject 25 to 30 per cent. of recruits, as unfit for military service, 
may no longer be a reproach to us. 

For many years past great efforts have been made to provide 
at least skilled nursing for poor women in their time of trial by 
various charitable institutions, notably Queen Victoria’s Jubilee 
Institute. But voluntary effort can only reach a portion of those who 
stand in need of help. And more than skilled medical care is needed. 
Rest and food are absolute necessities for the mother, if the baby 
is to be well born. I know there are difficulties in the way of 
extending State activities to this extent, but I cannot see that in 
principle such activity differs from the provision of education by 
public funds. In both cases the object is the same, namely to 
provide the State with good citizens. The money so spent is 
not wasted. It is just the very best investment a nation can 
make, 
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Naturally in order to benefit by this national help, mothers 
should be required to do what they can to fit themselves for the 
responsibilities they are undertaking. They should be taught 
how to take care of their infants. 

A great deal of consideration is needed before the details of 
this policy can be worked out. What I am pleading for is that 
this question should be looked upon as a national one. That it 
should be recognised that it is as much a national duty to stop 
the waste of life, the loss of hundreds of thousands of future 
Englishmen and Englishwomen, as it is to defend our possessions 
against a foreign foe. 

Mavup SELBORNE 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, October 9, 1915. 


“ Money talks.” That is an Americanism which tells “a whole 
lot? (another expressive Americanism) in the fewest words. 
Argument may be entertaining but it is rarely convincing, and 
talk is cheap, but when a man backs his assertions with his money 
he shows his courage and convictions. Americans tell a man 
who swaggers and bluffs to talk with his money, or, as they 
have a habit of saying in the more elemental West, “ Put up, or 
shut up.” 

American money has talked somewhat impressively and 
powerfully in the last few weeks. It has talked loud enough for 
its voice to be heard from one end of the country to the other, 
even to reach Berlin, to cause more than a ripple in Vienna. It 
was a voice not pleasant for Germans to hear, Germans whether 
in Germany or in the United States calling themselves Americans 
with a hyphen. It has made them do a great deal of serious 
thinking. The Germans, wandering in their blind maze have 
doubted the sentiment of America, and American money has 
spoken. 


For the first time in its history the British Government has 
placed a loan outside of the United Kingdom, and for the first 
time in its history the United States has acted as the banker of 
Europe on a huge scale. This transaction marks an epoch in 
international affairs. It may not mean that the centre of the 
world’s finance has shifted from London to New York, as many 
Americans would like to believe, and that after the war New York 
will hold the place formerly held by London as the great inter- 
national banker or that hereafter the dollar and not the pound 
will be the measure of international exchange, but it does mean 
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that as one of the results of the war the United States has reversed 
its economic position and instead of being a debtor nation it is 
now a creditor nation, instead of owing vast sums to Europe it 
is now Europe that owes vast sums to the United States. Before 
the war is over the advantage will be still further in favour of 
the United States. It is the general belief that the £100,000,000 
just borrowed will not see us through and that additional loans— 
or, as the Americans prefer to call them, “ credits —will have 
to be arranged. Whether or not this will be necessary, as the 
account now stands England and France will have to pay the 
United States £5,000,000 a year in interest for the next five 
years, and as it is unlikely the loan will be taken up at maturity, 
the present issue will be converted into long-term bonds at 
43 per cent., so that the interest charge of £4,500,000 will continue 
for a great many years to come. Since the outbreak of the war 
the United States has bought back from English holders a large 
amount of American securities. What the aggregate is it is im- 
possible to say, some authorities placing it as high as £200,000,000 
but there has been a loss of national English income to the amount 
represented by the interest on those securities. In addition the 
United States will continue to sell England and her Allies large 
quantities of war material, food-stufis and other commodities, 
and will be only a moderate purchaser of European goods, so 
that the balance of trade will run heavily in favour of the United 
States during the continuance of the war, perhaps for some time 
after its close. The war that has brought all Europe untold 
hardship has brought the United States great prosperity. While 
Europe has paid the United States has made. It is therefore 
not surprising that the American should be in an optimistic mood 
and regard the future with cheerful anticipations. 


It was flattering to American pride to have England and 
France come to the United States to borrow, especially as a year 
earlier they were in a position to demand payment from the 
United States. Then the United States owed a good many 
millions to Europe—the City of New York had to meet obligations 
in London and Paris amounting to £16,000,000—and so insistent 
were the European creditors of America that exchange at one 
time went to the unparalleled figure of $7—that is, it took $7 
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to liquidate a £1 debt in London instead of the customary 
$4.85 or so; the City of New York had to raise $80,000,000 in gold 
to pay off its foreign held bonds, and the Bank of England drained 
gold from New York and deposited it in Ottawa. 

To be wise after the event is a common quality. Under 
the stress of events even Chancellors of the Exchequer and 
statesmen and financiers may be excused if their vision is clouded 
and they are unable to forecast the future. Those millions which 
England was so anxious to draw from America a year ago were 
really not needed, the gold that went to Ottawa lay there for 
some months doing nobody any good and then was sent back to 
New York at a by no means inconsiderable expense, but credits 
to the amount represented by American indebtedness would have 
stabilised exchange, kept sterling at its normal parity, and 
enabled England and France to have borrowed a year later a 
hundred millions or more on more favourable terms than they 
were forced to make. So much for the past. 

We are paying a pretty stiff price for American accommoda- 
tion, yet when all the circumstances are considered not an excessive 
price. Five and a half per cent. in New York, plus commissions, 
seems out of proportion when compared with 43 per cent. paid 
by the British Government in London, but money commands 
higher rates of interest in America than it does in Europe, and the 
American who can place his money with safety to yield him 
5 per cent. or more at home sees no reason why he should accept 
less when he lends it to the British or French Governments. 
Having money to invest, the American naturally desires to make 
it pay him as much as possible. 


Viewed from that aspect the transaction was simply an ordinary 
matter of business, no different from any other commercial 
arrangement except in the sum involved and the fact that the 
British Government for the first time seeks money elsewhere 
than at home. But the transaction must be considered from 
another aspect, and that gives it additional importance to us 
at the present time. The bonds taken by the banks and other 
leading financial institutions, great capitalists and small investors 
show the sympathy for the Allied cause felt by Americans. Unless 
that sympathy existed money could not have been borrowed in 
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the United States, no matter what rates of interest were offered. 
It would not have been a question of security or the terms. No 
one, of course, doubts the solvency of the British and French 
Governments, no one doubts that the interest will be regularly 
paid and the bonds redeemed at maturity, but solvency and the 
certainty of interest to be paid at the appointed time would not 
have been sufficient inducement, even if the bonds carried double 
their present interest, had not sentimental considerations been 
the deciding factor. 

The great mass of Americans are opposed to the Germans and 
hope that Germany will be defeated. They want to see Germany 
thoroughly defeated, beaten to her knees, at the mercy of her 
conquerors, forced to accept whatever terms they may impose 
upon her; they want to see Germany suffer as she has made 
Belgium and France suffer; they want to see militarism destroyed ; 
they want to see the world no longer in fear of the military power 
of Germany; above all, they want to feel themselves secure. 
American illusions are rapidly being dispelled. American thought 
has advanced with giant strides since that day a year ago when 
Germany plunged the world into war. The old belief, the heritage 
of a century, that America was safe no matter what happened, has 
been dissipated. The foolish teachings of the Carnegies and the 
Bryans and their swarm of attendant satellite pacifists that 
moral force ruled the world and physical force was not to be 
feared no longer dulls the ear of intelligence. The war has taught 
the United States that there is more merit in a twelve-inch gun 
than a twisted text. 

For the feeling existing in the United States, Germany has 
only herself to blame. Americans would have displayed a more 
friendly feeling to Germany had not Germany done everything 
that stupidity, criminality, and cruelty could devise to alienate 
American sympathy and make Americans long to give active 
support to the Allies. In every way possible to conceive Germany 
has outraged, offended, and insulted American sensibilities. 
Germany has behaved toward America as if Germany were the 
master of the world and American sovereignty was a fiction 
merely existing by permission of Germany, which could be 
destroyed whenever it suited the purpose of Germany. The 
German Government, the Germar, Ambassador, German minoy 
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officials, the German people, both in Germany and the United 
States, have shown this same arrogant spirit ; they have hectored, 
swaggered, threatened, and attempted to bully ; they have shown 
a complete inability to understand American sentiment; they 
either felt so sure of their strength, or were so foolish to care 
nothing, that they believed the sword had only to be rattled for 
America to cringe. 


It has been difficult at times to restrain resentment. Officially 
the United States is neutral. President Wilson, wisely and 
properly, counselled Americans to remain neutral; there is little 
desire for war among the great bulk of Americans, who would 
rather remain on friendly terms with all the world than take 
sides, but Germany made it impossible for either official neutrality 
to be maintained or unofficial neutrality to be observed. When 
Germany committed murder on the high seas and took the lives 
of Americans and flaunted the American Government, when 
Germany carried her frightfulness to America and through her 
agents attempted to blow up railway bridges and put bombs on 
ships and set fire to manufacturing plants; when she tried to 
debauch labour and terrorise public men, when she tried to subvert 
the Press and public opinion, Americans could no longer remain 
neutral or refrain from showing their detestation of Germany. 


It was because of this feeling that so many Americans welcomed 
the opportunity to give expression of their sympathy by sub- 
scribing to the Anglo-French loan. Here was a practical way 
offered to them. “Money talks.” Good wishes, resolutions 
denouncing German barbarities, praise of the Allies, all these 
things were important as showing the drift of public opinion, as 
showing where the hopes of America centred, but money talks 
louder and more effectively than words. Had sympathy run in 
the opposite direction, had America believed that England and 
not Germany was the aggressor, England could not have raised 
£100,000,000 in the United States, not a tenth of that sum. The 
money was lent to England because it was felt by Americans 
they were helping the cause of England and her Allies. Germany 
could not obtain money from America. She tried it, and after 
desperate efforts succeeded in securing a few million dollars, 
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not from Americans but from Germans, who were dragooned 
into buying German war bonds to proclaim their patriotism. 

The Germans in America and the Germans in Germany know 
the significance to be attached to the success of the loan negotia- 
tions. Here the Kaiser’s subjects believed at first they were 
powerful enough to make the loan a failure. They resorted to 
their well-known tactics. They employed the methods of fright- 
fulness. They threatened the ruin of those banks and those 
individuals who had any part in the undertaking. The German 
learns nothing and remembers nothing, that is in his dealings 
with the Americans. After their bitter experience of the last 
twelve months one would think that they would know the folly 
of attempting coercion, they would see that when German interests 
are arrayed against American interests to the injury of America, 
the inevitable result is to make the American determined to assert 
his supremacy and not to permit the German to become the ruling 
class. If there had ever been any doubt about the loan its success 
was assured when the machinery of the ridiculous German 
“ propaganda ” was set in motion in opposition to the loan. If 
the commercial and financial affairs of America were to be made 
subservient to the military interests of Germany it were well to 
make that an issue and to have it determined once and for all. 
Newspapers that at first were doubtful whether it would be wise 
to finance the Allies, business men and bankers who had some 
doubt as to the advisability of locking up their funds in a foreign 
loan, no longer hesitated when it became a question not between 
England and the United States or Germany and the United 
States, but whether the United States was American or German, 
whether Americans were to be allowed to manage their own 
affairs in their own way or only through the gracious permission 
of the All Highest in Berlin. Germany would have paid a very 
big price to have defeated the loan so as to have discredited 
England in the eyes of the world. I am told some stupendous 
bribes were offered, dire threats were made. But neither bribes 
nor threats were effective. 


The recall of Dr. Dumba, the Austrian Ambassador, is proper 
punishment for a flagrant violation of diplomatic propriety and 
a warning to his colleague of Germany to walk, and write, more 
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warily hereafter if he would escape the same fate. Dr. Dumba, 
credited with possessing more than average intelligence and with 
a long experience in diplomacy, showed his unfitness for his 
position by trying to smuggle despatches to his Government 
under the supposed security of an American passport, and engaging 
in a conspiracy to promote strikes that would embarrass the 
manufacturers of munitions having contracts for the Allies. 
Dumba has shown the same extraordinary stupidity that has 
distinguished the work of Dernburg, Bernstorffi, Miinsterberg, 
and all the other German agents, big and little in this country, 
and, like them, he has been equally clumsy and left behind him 
a trail that a blind man could follow. It is always dangerous 
for an Ambassador to engage in a conspiracy against the welfare 
of the people of the country to whom he is accredited, but when 
several thousand persons are involved in the conspiracy he ought 
to know, if he has the smallest grain of sense, that his intrigue 
is bound to be revealed, with disastrous results to himself. 
Probably Dumba is a victim of German influence and what he 
did was inspired by his ally, but it was a foolish and criminal 
thing he was attempting to do, and his penalty is none too 
severe. 

By threatening Austrian subjects with punishment under 
Austrian law if they worked in American munition factories, 
Dumba was stupid enough to think it would be possible to cripple 
American manufacturers. That was applying to the United 
States the law of extra-territoriality which no self-respecting 
nation could tolerate. President Wilson acted with commendable 
promptness in demanding the recall of Dumba, which the Austrian 
Government tried to avoid by permitting Dumba to return “on 
leave,” but to this Mr. Wilson would not consent. Either the 
Ambassador had to be recalled or he would be furnished his 
passports, and Austria saw the wisdom of complying with the 
President’s demand. 

There is an amusing side to this incident. Dumba, having 
been relieved of his diplomatic functions, was marooned in the 
United States until the Washington Government could secure 
for him safe conduct from the Alhes. When Dr. Dernburg was 
also recalled by his Government because, like the Austrian 
Ambassador, he had ontstayed his welcome and been no lesg 
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injudicious in his utterances, he could not leave until the State 
department made arrangements to secure him an unmolested 
passage. The German complaint that the seas are no longer 
free is quite correct. They are not free to Germany or to Austria. 
Germany has been taught the lesson of sea power. 


The President plays no favourites. He punishes impartially 
foreigner or native. Having sent Dumba out of the country 
because he was unfit to be received as an ambassador, he has 
demanded the resignation of Mr. St. John Gaffney, the American 
Consul-General at Munich, because of his unfitness for his post. 
Since the outbreak of the war the American diplomatic and 
Consular Service has earned deservedly high praise for its efficiency 
and ability and the way in which it has impartially and zealously 
represented the interests of belligerents confided to its care. 
Mr. Gafiney has been the one exception. He has insulted and 
treated with great indignity not only Englishmen but his own 
countrymen; his hatred of England and his willingness to serve 
the cause of Germany made his retention impossible. Mr. 
Gafiney is what is known in America as a “ political Irishman.” 
He belongs to that small but noisy group that is always trying 
to arouse feeling between England and the United States, that is 
always trying to intimidate politicians and threatening them 
with the terror of the “Irish vote” if they ratify a treaty with 
England or approve legislation which is as much in the interest 
of the United States as it is of England, that has kept the breach 
open between England and Ireland. The political Irishman is 
a patriot, of course, but patriotism is not self-sustaining, and 
the patriot must live, and he usually contrives to live at the 
expense of some one else; to secure a well-paid job that requires 
only the minimum of work is his ambition. Some of them are 
rewarded for their valiant services by minor municipal or federal 
appointments, the “leaders” secure a seat in Congress (£1500 
a year and perquisites), or land in the Consular or diplomatic 
corps. Mr. Gafiney was put in the Consular service, from which 
Mr. Wilson has summarily ejected him. 

The Gaffney incident, like the Dumba episode, has also its 
amusing side. It was the Gaffneys on whom the German Govern- 
ment relied to tie the hands of the American Government and 
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make the United States an ally of Germany. The Gafineys and 
their kind have for some years been pouring into the ears of 
German ambassadors and German secret agents the story of 
their wrongs and their burning desire for revenge, and German 
agents have been simple enough to believe that these men voiced 
America, that what they said had weight, that they had the 
political importance they boasted. These political Irishmen are 
loud and fluent talkers of a kind. When half a dozen of them 
got together in the German Embassy and told the German 
Ambassador of the millions of Irishmen and the millions of 
Germans who were waiting The Day the German Ambassador 
believed them, because it was what he wanted to believe. The 
German Foreign Office was equally convinced, and it was on this 
misleading information Germany based her calculations. It has 
taken Germany a year to discover that the Gafineys are vociferous, 
but they do not rule the United States. 


It is this belated discovery, combined with the superb work 
of the British Navy, that has made Germany, after many months 
of bluff and tergiversation, conclude it was not safe to make an 
enemy of the United States. When Germany torpedoed American 
ships and British vesssels carrying American passengers, her 
attitude to American representations was one of impertinent 
indifference. If Americans did not want to be murdered they 
could stay at home, and if they sailed on British ships they showed 
their British sympathies and they properly ought to be murdered. 
That in substance was the German answer to President Wilson’s 
numerous notes. There is no doubt Germany, following her 
usual policy, was trying to find out how far she could go with 
safety ; there is no doubt she believed she was perfectly safe in 
flaunting the United States; believing that as the military power 
of the United States was negligible, there was nothing to fear, 
and convinced that the Germans and the Irish in America were 
able to control the Government and would not allow it to hold 
Germany to account. There was a period when the actions of 
the German Government were incomprehensible, when it seemed 
as if a madman was dictating German policy; or they were 
perfectly comprehensible on the hypothesis that a cunning knave 
was in control who believed it for his advantage to bring about 
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war and make it appear that the United States was the 
aggressor. 

The Washington Government remained for a long time in 
doubt whether fool or knave held power in Berlin, the balance 
of opinion inclining to the belief it was knave and not fool who 
spoke. Had the Washington Government shown either weakness 
or fear in its dealings with Germany, had the Irish and the Germans 
done what their spokesmen in the ante bellum days had pledged 
them to do, it is beyond question Germany would have taken 
advantage of the situation and brutally slapped the face of the 
United States or told the United States to resent the insult if it 
dared. But when Germany torpedoed the Lusitania the decision 
was made, and no crime Germany has committed, except the 
invasion of Belgium, has done her so much injury. The country 
spoke, and it spoke with a single voice. A few German papers, 
but only a few, tried to defend this atrocious murder, but they 
quickly saw the risk they incurred in antagonising public senti- 
ment; Dr. Dernburg attempted to justify the crime, and imme- 
diately there arose such a universal demand for the Government 
to deport him that he hastily packed his boxes and left to avoid 
expulsion. 

Even Germany, incapable as she has shown herself of under- 
standing the psychology of a foreign people, could not mistake 
what that outburst betokened. Germany, of course, could have 
war with the United States in the same way that she had forced 
war upon England, France and Russia, but the day of delusion 
had gone. It would be war not with a divided country, not with 
the Irish and Germans fighting in America for Germany, but with 
the people of the United States united, as resolved to see the war 
through as are the English, the French, and the Russians. When 
that knowledge slowly penetrated the German intelligence 
Germany began to spread a net for her fall. 


Had the submarine been the success that Tirpitz and his 
fellow murderers believed it would be, had the submarine suc- 
ceeded in isolating England and starving England inte submission, 
it is more than likely that Germany would have risked everything 
rather than abandon her sole hope of victory, but anticipations 
have not been realised. American newspaper editors, not having 
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the fear of the Censor before their eyes, have been able to publish 
a great deal of extremely interesting and important information 
regarding the operations of the German submarine, and the 
American people know that Germany has to-day fewer submarines 
than when she entered the war, that the submarine as a blockader 
is worthless, that the submarine can no more reduce England than 
a few bombs dropped from a Zeppelin over London can win 
Germany her victory in France or Russia. Knowing these things, 
the American public has expected that Germany would try to 
humbug the United States and attempt to be reinstated in 
American favour by promising to commit no more murders, but 
the public has not been takenin. It understands German motives. 
It is satisfied that Germany has been brought to terms, for there 
has been no desire for war, although war would have been accepted 
if there had been no alternative. The past, however, has not 
been wiped out. The Lusitania has not been forgotten. The 
Arabic is still remembered. 


Germany has yielded, but has she yielded only to wait a 
more favourable time for the reckoning? A great many Ameri- 
cans ask that question, a great many Americans believe they know 
the answer—unless they are able to convince Germany it will be 
wiser for her to abandon the thought of revenge. At any rate 
this fear of Germany has given an impetus to military prepara- 
tions, and while it is too early to say whether Congress will sanction 
the plans which have the approval of the President, the demand 
of the country is so imperative that we may feel certain both 
the Army and the Navy will be largely increased. Nothing is 
more significant than the President’s conversion. Heretofore 
he has been on the side of the pacifists and the little navy men 
now he frankly admits that the country needs to be prepared to 
defend itself. Addressing the members of the recently created 
Advisory Board preliminary to its first meeting, he said : 

“T think the whole nation is convinced that we ought to be 
prepared not for war, but for defence, and very adequately 
prepared. . . . I do not have to expound it to you; you know 
as well as I do the spirit of America. The spirit of America is one 
of peace, but one of independence. It isa spirit that is profoundly 
concerned with peace, because it can express itself best only in 
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peace. It is the spirit of peace and goodwill and of human 
freedom, but it is also the spirit of a nation that is self-conscious, 
that knows and loves its mission in the world, and that knows it 
must command the respect of the world.” 

Mr. Bryan, who thinks all that is necessary is for the Govern- 
ment to build good roads so that when the enemy invades the 
country the farmer can snatch up a gun, jump into his auto- 
mobile, race along the military highways, and drive the invader 
into the sea—Mr. Bryan, who never knows when he is defeated 
and never realises when he is ridiculous, has threatened to resist 
“militarism,’’ and no doubt he will have something of a following 
who may be able to obstruct but will not be formidable enough 
to prevent legislation. In her conceit Germany believes she 
has taught the world much; one lesson the world has learned 
from Germany is the efficacy of force and the importance of 
being prepared to meet the attack of an unscrupulous foe. That 
is the lesson the war has taught the United States. It is more 
impressive than all the lectures of Mr. Bryan and the entire 
literary output of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 

All this is disquieting and disheartening to the pacifists, who 
at the outbreak of the war declared with firm conviction this 
was the last war, as war was too costly for the world ever again 
to sanction it. But for the lesson taught by Germany it is highly 
probable the policy of pacifism would have prevailed, the army 
would have dwindled to a skeleton and the navy dropped to sixth 
or seventh place. The increase to be made to the army has 
not been announced, but there is to be a comprehensive ship- 
building programme laid before Congress on its reassembling in 
December with the purpose to make the American navy equal 
to that of any other country with the single exception of Great 
Britain. Against Great Britain the United States feels it needs 
no defence. 

A. Maurice Low 


THE CAMEROONS 


Wirtn the hideous din going on so close at hand, and the still 
more appalling slaughter taking place in Eastern Europe, it is 
hardly to be expected that the British Public with whom Imperial 
geography is never a strong point, should take more than a 
passing interest in the events of the last nine months which are 
likely so vitally to affect the future of our African colonies. And 
of the three campaigns now being conducted in South-West, Hast 
and West Africa respectively, it is probably safe to say that 
outside official circles and those immediately interested, little or 
nothing is known about the original objects, the general course 
of the campaign, or the size and characteristics of that portion of 
West Africa known heretofore as the German Cameroons. 

The story is told of the comment of a good lady who, on 
seeing a poster on the London streets some time during last 
September with the heading ‘‘ Capture of the Cameroons,” 
exclaimed to a friend, “‘ Oh, those poor Highlanders, how they 
have suffered.” But her ignorance of the meaning of the 
announcement was very little greater than was the mistake of 
the newspapers and the public generally in the supposition that 
the capture of Duala, the seaport and capital, entailed the 
surrender of a country nearly three times the size of the United 
Kingdom, with a trained native army of at least 5000 men, and a 
European population of roughly 1500 able-bodied Germans, all 
of whom had done their military training, were well equipped 
with machine guns, rifles and ammunition, and were capably led 
by German army officers who knew the country and were not 
slow to grasp the opportunities which it offered for a defensive 
campaign. If to these factors be added the immense difficulties 
of conducting offensive operations in such an unhealthy country 
as West Africa, with native troops who had never in their lives 
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been under rifle or maxim fire, and the fact that for months 
there was no prospect of replacing casualties among the already 
insufficient number of European officers, it will be seen that it 
was no easy problem which faced General Dobell when the 
capture of Duala—due largely to the initiative and resource of 
the Navy—caused the premature announcements in the London 
Press of the “‘ capture of another German Colony.” 

The conduct of the subsequent campaign by the Anglo- 
French forces operating from the coast with base at Duala, and 
from the north—where the operation terminated successfully in 
the capture of the strongly fortified station of Garua after a 
protracted investment—it is not proposed to describe. Sufficient 
to say that at the end of May the whole of the Northern Railway 
running for some 120 kilometres from Duala had been captured, 
with rolling stock and material complete, the bridges had been 
rebuilt and the line placed in full working order; the coast-line 
was in our hands, and the Germans had been driven out of the 
whole of the districts lying between the Northern Railway and 
the Nigerian border representing an area of some 3000 square 
miles and including Buea, the administrative capital of the 
country and the plantation districts. Settled administration had 
been established in these districts and the natives were returning 
to their villages from which they had been driven by the Germans, 
who in the bitterness of their first defeat adopted their now 
customary policy of burning villages and slaying indiscriminately 
the unfortunate inhabitants on the principle, apparently, that 
a dead native was safer than a possible sympathiser with the 
enemy. In the north the capture of Garua entailed for all 
practical purposes the surrender of the large wedge of territory 
lying between the Nigerian border and the French Provinces of 
Lake Chad, to the north of latitude 90; while in the south-west, 
the capture by the French of the Southern Railway and the 
town of Edea placed in their hands the large strip of country 
lying between Duala and the Sanaga River. Meantime, French 
columns from the French Congo had occupied the whole of the 
territories ceded to Germany by the Treaty of 1911, and were 
penetrating further into the country, with the ultimate object of 
joining hands with the allied forces operating from Duala. 

Thus the area still held by the Germans was confined to the 
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central and high-lying portions of the country where climatic 
conditions are better and whence it is not easy to drive them 
except by combined operations on a large scale conducted during 
the dry season by troops who have had some rest after the 
strenuous and continuous fighting of the last nine months. Mean- 
time the Germans are cut off from all communication with the 
outer world except such as can be smuggled through the strict 
blockade which is being conducted along the coast, or through 
the neutral territory of Spanish Guinea. 

What, now, are the features and what the potential value of 
the already occupied territories ? The idea still prevails that 
West Africa is a land of mangrove swamps and mosquitoes, 
whose chief products are palm oil and black-water fever. There 
is no lack of these staple commodities, as our Expeditionary Force 
discovered during the first few months of the campaign, when 
the fighting was of an almost amphibious character among the 
creeks, rivers and lagoons formed by the Wuri River and its 
tributaries, at the mouth of which lies the town and seaport of 
Duala. 

But these conditions are not typical of the country as a whole, 
or even of the coast-line of the Cameroons itself. Few sights 
present a greater surprise than does the first view of the Cameroons 
as one leaves behind the shores of Nigeria and the depressing 
monotony of the West African coast-line. In place of the 
endless extent of forest, mangrove, or occasional palm fringed by 
a yellow strip of sand which echoes ceaselessly to the dull boom 
of the breakers—a flat, dreary, and apparently endless waste of 
land—there suddenly looms through the mists with which it is 
so often covered the towering mass of the Cameroon Mountain. 
Partly the land rises sheer from the sea ; in places the ascent is 
more gradual and the patches of vivid green which stand out 
prominently amid the darker colouring of the tropical forest 
show the cocoa plantations with which the slopes are dotted. 
Along the seashore gleam the white-walled, red-roofed bungalows 
of the planters, while scattered among the lower ridges and 
extending up the slopes of the Little Cameroon Mountain—which 
with its precipitous sides and conical peak throws into relief the 
huge bulk of its big brother—luxuriant groves of oil palms break 
the monotony of the forest. 
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In few places in the world could a richer or more productive 
area be found than the volcanic slopes of the Cameroon Mountain. 
The peak itself rises some 13,000 ft. above sea-level, and dominates 
the whole of the country from Duala to the Nigerian border ; 
while the climate on the higher levels, though damp and misty 
during the rainy season, is good for Europeans, and offers a 
welcome contrast to the tropical heat of the surrounding country. 
The Germans have not been slow to grasp their opportunities. 
From Victoria—the port and centre of the cocoa industry—a 
light railway runs to Buea, the administrative capital of the 
Cameroons, which is situated at an elevation of some 3500 ft. on 
the western slope of the mountain. The line passes through 
continuous plantations of cocoa, rubber, kola and oil palms, 
bearing evidence of the expenditure, care and commercial fore- 
thought which has been devoted to them, just as the buildings, 
roads and general lay-out of Buea itself bears witness to the 
thoroughness of the German Colonial Government. 

The plantations of Buea and Victoria districts alone cover an 
area of 150,000 acres, of which some 30,000 acres are under 
cultivation, while the output of cocoa has risen from 5000 cwt. in 
1900 to 75,000 cwt. in 1912. Oil palms, rubber, kola and coffee 
add to the value of the plantations, in which over £1,000,000 of 
German capital has been invested. 

While the richness of these districts, now once again in British 
hands—for it must be remembered that the Union Jack once 
flew in Victoria and was only displaced by German subterfuge— 
is incontestable, the commercial possibilities of the whole of the 
belt of country lying between the coast and the open grass-lands 
of the interior are equally immense. Huge tracts of virgin 
forest still remain, but along the railway, on the banks of the 
rivers, and wherever facilities for transport exist, plantations of 
cocoa, oil palms, rubber and tobacco bear evidence to the rich 
productiveness of the soil. The majority of these are owned by 
German concessionaires, who have erected large plants and 
machinery for extracting the oil from the oil palm which flourishes 
in astounding numbers along the whole extent of the Northern 
Railway. But the amount of native-grown cocoa is considerable, 
and brings grist to the mills of the numerous trading firms in 
Duala and elsewhere along the coast. 
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As the country gradually rises from the sea, so does the bush 
become thinner, till at length the open grass and plateau lands 
are reached, where the climate is cool, cattle and horses thrive, 
and Europeans can feel themselves alive and forget that they 
are living in West Africa. German methods of colonisation 
differ from ours, but their Government has not failed to realise 
the commercial, political and tactical possibilities of the colony. 
Everywhere throughout the country are to be seen signs of the 
German policy of ‘“‘ thoroughness.”” Money has been spent by 
the Colonial Government with a lavish hand, and the results 
appear in the permanent character of the residential buildings, 
whether inhabited by the Governor himself or by the most junior 
Bezirksamimann in a remote district (a striking contrast this to 
the conditions prevailing in the adjoining colony of Nigeria), the 
admirable construction and equipment of the railways, the trunk 
roads which traverse the country, the elaborate maps and surveys, 
the waterworks, wireless station, horse and cattle breeding 
establishments, and the magnificent Botanical Gardens and 
Departments of scientific research. On all these money was 
freely spent, and the results were just beginning to become 
apparent. 

But in addition to these State undertakings, direct encourage- 
ment was given to private enterprise. Capitalists were attracted 
by the grant of large land concessions on nominal conditions, and 
were not slow to grasp the opportunities afforded by the natural 
wealth of the country and the assistance given to them by the 
German Government in the matter of obtaining “ indentured ” 
labour. A subsidised steamship line, free grants of land to 
individual settlers (though few availed themselves of this privilege), 
and general encouragement to every form of trade and commerce 
were features of the administration. The rapid increase of the 
export figures, which rose from 19,923,667 marks in 1910 to 
23,336,212 marks in 1912, and in the internal revenue of the 
country, which rose from 2,418,000 marks in 1904 to 8,901,000 
marks in 1913 and was estimated at 11,000,000 marks for 1914, 
bore witness to the increasing prosperity of the colony as a whole, 
and heralded the immediate approach of the time when a hand- 
some surplus of revenue over expenditure would be shown. 

For the political methods by which the country was governed 
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it is difficult to be enthusiastic. The grant of large land con- 
cessions with a total disregard for the rights of the native inhabi- 
tants, who were arbitrarily removed and penned inside reserves 
consisting of selected portions of the poorest land, the policy of 
indentured labour collected by Government for the plantation 
owners, the expropriation of the people of Duala, and the murder 
—it was little else—of the chief of the Dualas on a trumped-up 
charge of treason, the unsympathetic treatment of the native 
question generally on lines involving direct bureaucratic control 
and differing widely from our own methods of indirect administra- 
tion—in all these matters one can see little to admire. That the 
Germans themselves were beginning to realise the defects of their 
methods is evidenced by the fact that in the more northern 
districts, which were more closely in touch with our colony of 
Nigeria, they were lately beginning to adopt our methods ; while 
in every Government office throughout the country were to be 
found the reports, memoranda and instructions which are regarded 
as the vade-mecum of all junior administrative officials in that 
colony. 

The future of the Cameroons will not lie in the hands of those 
who have been and still are doing their unrecorded share in 
destroying the German visions of world power. It will be but a 
pawn in the mighty game of which the final decision will settle 
the future of the world. But there is one point which is apt to 
be missed in the discussion of a question such as this. In Africa 
one cannot go back. Our rule in normal times depends on the 
slender thread of moral force and rarely needs to appeal to the 
actual power dimly looming in the background. But in times 
such as these real values reassert themselves. Our victory is 
being achieved solely by native troops drawn from the local 
West African colonies, who have fought hard and well—far 
better, indeed, than those who knew them had anticipated, for 
the West African is not a natural fighting man. We have 
conquered a large extent of country, and confidently hope that 
before long the whole will be in our hands. The proceeding is 
thoroughly understood and appreciated by the African. The 
strong man takes and holds what he can and only lets go his 
grip when his strength fails. Considerations of European policy 
leave the native unmoved ; but the prestige gained by our local 
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successes is already immense, and a proportionate loss would 
follow from any subsequent withdrawal. And pitiable indeed 
would be the fate of the local Cameroon native who has welcomed 
our arrival with open arms, and who, it is regrettable to state, 
has already suffered cruelly from the Germans for his lack of 
affection for his former masters. 

The Cameroons will prove a commercial asset of enormous 
value. The lean years through which a colony must pass are at 
an end ; and it only remains for us to reap the fruit which Germany 
so richly deserves to lose. For political reasons we cannot 
withdraw, and for tactical reasons we ought not to relinquish to 
Germany the finest harbour on the coast of Africa. The allied 
forces must retain the prize for which they have struggled, and 
which has already cost them much blood and treasure ; while an 
end must be put once and for all to German schemes in West 
Africa. 

S. E. M. Sropart 


AN EYE-WITNESS’S IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
FALL OF ANTWERP 


Ir is now a year since this place fell, and if the following 
observations no longer possess the attraction of novelty, the lapse 
of time has enabled such as lived through those days of anguish 
to co-ordinate the course of events, and after some months of 
new experiences to form a clearer view of the situation. 

It is unquestionable that the capture of Antwerp has been the 
most important success achieved by the Germans in their cam- 
paign in the Western theatre of war. Even now the importance 
of Antwerp seems scarcely to be understood by the English, who 
regard the place merely as a Continental town of a certain 
reputation and as a port the value of which cannot be disregarded. 
To appraise Antwerp in this fashion is to misapprehend its true 
importance. It is the premier seaport of the Continent—more 
important than Hamburg, Rotterdam or Liverpool and second 
only to London. Ports such as Bristol, Newcastle, Cardiff, 
Havre, Calais, Dunkirk, Marseilles or Genoa cannot be compared 
with it. 

I only mention this in order to make clear the fundamental 
nature of the city which we so lightly abandoned to the German 
hordes, and I might add that this preponderating importance, 
great as it was in ordinary times, was immensely increased after 
the breaking out’ of. hostilities. 

Antwerp, a gigantic emporium, a funnel through which the 
whole world discharged its merchandise, filled with large stocks 
of every imaginable article, connected by an admirable system of 
railways, canals and roads with the rest of the country, with its 
suburbs teeming with factories, shops and building yards— 
Antwerp was regarded as the salvation of Belgium. For a period 
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while in gradual retreat before the enemy, everything of technical 
pr military value, every article of food, had been concentrated 
in Antwerp, and there, after a struggle lasting not more than a 
fortnight, all these riches were abandoned to the invaders. 

Having thus gained some idea of the economic condition of 
the city, let us see what was the military situation. The military 
camp of Antwerp presents an admirable position protected by 
three successive lines of defences. The city itself is surrounded 
by a fortified enceinte which constitutes the third and last 
line consisting of an immense grass-covered talus 10 metres in 
height and about 20in depth. In front of this talus is a broad 
deep ditch. These are the old fortifications, the actual value of 
which, taken alone, is practically negligible, though they form a 
solid base for defence purposes, and in case of an assault might 
be of the utmost value. This is proved by the experience of 
Liege, for it is certain that if that city had possessed an enceinte 
it would have presented greater difficulties to the Germans, and 
we should not have witnessed the extraordinary situation which 
actually existed, of a town occupied by the Germans, while all the 
surrounding forts were still in Belgian hands. 

About four miles from the city we come to the second line of 
defence, consisting of some twenty forts of ancient construction, 
it is true, but the more solid for that. All these forts are con- 
nected by an excellent road known as the “ Military Road,” 
constructed solely with a view to military exigencies. Half of it 
is paved for motor traffic, infantry and artillery, while the other 
half is laid out as a track for cavalry ; and in addition there is a 
tarred cinder path two yards wide for bicycles and motor cycles. 
At a distance of five miles from the second line—+.e. nine or 
ten from the city—we reach the first line of defence. This consists 
of about twenty cupola forts strongly constructed of armour-plated 
concrete, and half concealed below the surface of the ground. 
The cupolas, which contain the most modern guns of large 
calibre, are actuated by electricity. Several of these forts have a 
smaller fort in front of them, built in the same fashion. The 
construction of these forts is of the most modern style, and several 
of them were not even finished. To these artificial defences must 
be added the natural one consisting of a system of rivers protecting 
the southern sector of the city (the western and northern being 
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protected by the Scheldt and the possible flooding of this 
river). 

Such was the situation before the war. It may be added that 
in August and September all these works were rendered complete 
by field defences. All houses outside the enceinte were demo- 
lished, trees were cut down, electric mines laid, trenches dug in 
all directions and all the forts protected by sand- and cement-bags 
and by innumerable lines of barbed wire. In a word everything 
was prepared to defend the position inch by inch. These works 
as a whole constituted an admirable defence and Antwerp was 
justly considered very hard to take. I personally make no claim 
to an extensive knowledge of military affairs, though they have 
always been of interest to me. I served in a corps d’élite of the 
Civic Guard, a corps whose great services during the siege were 
fully recognised ; and in my quality of a “crack shot ” I was 
always told off to accompany the motor supply columns. 

It was in this way that I had the daily opportunity of seeing 
the defensive works and of visiting all the forts in the first line. 
It was my fortune to be present one day about the beginning of 
September when the Germans made light attacks upon the fort 
of Liezele, with a view to testing the value of our works. The 
only result of this attack was that at a distance of one kilometre 
from the fort the German ranks were literally decimated, the 
enemy leaving 1200 dead upon the field while our loss was only 15 ! 

At a later period, during the last stage of our resistance, I 
found myself in the firing-line alongside the men of the Naval 
Division. Thus, though not an expert, I may be permitted, 
thanks to these experiences, to speak to a certain extent as 
“one who knows.” In a siege there is one cardinal principle : 
Any fortified place attacked in force is bound to fall after a 
period more or less prolonged, unless help comes from without. 
One of my officers impressed this principle on me and gave me 
several examples. Proceeding to explain the modern method of 
attacking a strong place of arms, he gave it as his opinion that 
the Germans would only attack one sector—probably the southern 
sector—of the town which we were defending. 

The correctness of this prediction as well as of others, caused 
me great surprise as I observed the development of events ; 
though after all it did not prove that my officer was a great 
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strategist, but rather that the Germans had attacked Antwerp 
methodically and in accordance with the principles of modern 
strategy. The one thing which my officer did not foresee—and 
that was just our great mistake—was that the city would be 
taken in a fortnight when we believed it could hold out for 
three or four months. The explanation is to be found in the 
weakness of our Field Army. It is very difficult to know what 
was the real strength of the Belgian army at the outbreak of 
hostilities, but it is certain that the army lying before Antwerp 
did not exceed 150,000 men, of whom probably more than a third 
were Garrison Artillery. 

If we had had an army strong enough to keep the enemy at 
a sufficient distance from our first line forts and thus to prevent 
him from bombarding them with his heavy pieces, we might have 
been able to hold out for a long time. Take the map and 
look at the position of the armies besieging Verdun, and you 
will observe that a ring of German troops surrounds this 
place more completely than they surrounded Antwerp. Why, 
then, has not Verdun suffered a similar fate ? Simply because, 
thanks to the presence of the French infantry the Germans 
are kept at such a distance that their heavy guns cannot 
reach the French forts, and their value is thus largely reduced. 
It was otherwise at Antwerp. Our garrison fought bravely, 
made frequent sorties, and succeeded during August and the 
beginning of September in keeping the Germans at a distance ; 
but when our men became worn out by these daily combats, and 
there were no fresh troops to relieve them, they were obliged in 
the end to retreat before the continuous fire of the enemy. 

If support had arrived then, and if a fresh army had been able 
to take the place of the old one and to go on harassing the 
Germans as we had done, the town might have been saved. But 
this support did not come, and from that moment it was all over 
with us. The great German guns were mounted at the ranges 
which suited them best, and as soon as they opened fire reduced 
our forts to atoms. 

I was present at the destruction of one of our forts and was 
amazed at the rapidity, nay, the simplicity of the procedure. A 
German captive balloon in the air gave telephonic directions 
to the gunners. Off goes a German shot! It falls from two to 
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three hundred metres in front of the fort, and the whole earth 
quakes as though the end of the world were come. The 
balloon telephones that the shot has fallen short. Five 
minutes later another projectile—this time 100 metres 
in rear. Once more the German observers correct the aim, 
with the result that at the third shot the shell falls right at the 
principal cupola of the fort, totally destroying it, exploding 
the magazine, and, alas, killing tens or hundreds of our comrades 
within. A few rounds more and the fort has ceased to exist. 
Tears sprang to the eyes of all those who were compelled to 
witness the scene. We were perfectly helpless, for it was impos- 
sible for us to reach the enemy, while he could strike us when 
and where he chose. Now and then our gunners succeeded in 
hitting the German balloon, when it would slowly descend to 
have its damage made good, and even before it had reached the 
ground another was there to take its place. 

Although a German army had been operating in Brabant 
since the end of August, and was in constant contact with our 
troops, it was not until the latter had retired that the real attack 
began—i.e. about the end of September. It was the first half of 
this month which witnessed the epic combats round Aerschot 
and Malines on the one hand and round Termonde and Alost on 
the other. All these towns were taken, lost, and retaken by the 
Germans, and their final loss (followed or preceded by their 
destruction) was the premonitory token of our defeat. Part of 
the Belgian army succeeded in forcing its way into Flanders 
while the other portion retired upon Antwerp. All these battles 
had greatly reduced the effective strength of our army and it 
was precisely at this moment that the real attack began. 

This brings us to that most interesting and debatable question, 
the British intervention. Did this really delay the fall of 
Antwerp ? In order to answer this question I will give an exact 
account of what took place, and will endeavour to deduce some 
conclusions from it. 

As I think I said before, at no time was the place absolutely 
invested, the Germans having only attacked in force the southern 
sector. On the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd of October the principal 
fortresses of Wavre, Waelhem, Kessel and Broechem were finally 
reduced to silence, the result of which was that a breach was 
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effected large enough to permit the German armies to pass 
without danger. They still had to cross the rivers—notably the 
Néthe. This river was crossed, I believe, on the 4th, but the 
Germans were afterwards repulsed. It was only after a fierce 
battle that our troops, who were utterly exhausted after fighting 
without intermission for ten days, found themselves obliged to 
retire before the incessant onslaughts of fresh German troops, 
On the 6th the Neéthe was finally crossed and the town of Lierre 
(or what was left of it) was occupied. 

On October 3, when the rumour began to spread that several 
of the forts in the first line had fallen on the Ist and 2nd, people 
began to be uneasy and the public became nervous. The papers 
had indeed stated that the English and French were marching to 
our assistance, but as this assistance was so long in coming, 
people ceased to believe in it. Many families, realising the 
danger of the situation, decided to leave the city. I know from 
a good source that the military and civil authorities, equally 
alive to the gravity of the situation, had caused placards to be 
printed, explaining to the people the true facts, advising them to 
leave the city, and recommending those who preferred to remain 
to take measures suitable in case of a bombardment. Only the 
southern part of the city was closed, and it was easy to leave it 
and proceed westward towards Ghent and Flanders, northward 
towards Holland, or even north-east in the direction of Holland 
via the Campine. Not only were the military bridges on the 
Scheldt open, but so also were all the roads, while the railways 
were working regularly. 

It was at this moment in our history that Mr. Winston 
Churchill arrived at Antwerp. He immediately had a conference 
with the military chiefs, and what passed, of course, I do not 
know, but it is certain that the English Minister spoke much as 
follows: ‘‘ Fear nothing. I am Winston Churchill. I am here 
with an army and I will save your town.” The upshot of it all 
was that the English authorities appeared to take over the com- 
mand, and our completely exhausted soldiers were to be replaced 
by British troops. Naturally this was announced and trumpeted 
in all directions, anguish gave place to joy, and confidence was 
restored. Even we, who had seen our forts overthrown like castles 
of cards and knew how desperate the situation was—even we began 
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to believe in a possible miracle and to have faith in the British 
intervention. “If,” said we, “ England now sends men and 
guns to assist our garrison, it means that England, who knows 
very well what she is about, is absolutely sure that the town can 
be relieved. Let us then take heart.” Little did we know at 
that time how hasty and unorganised was this expedition. The 
belief in British intervention was so strong that the evacuation of 
the wounded, which had been ordered as a measure of precaution, 
was now thought unnecessary and was countermanded. 

I myself saw Mr. Winston Churchill in a motor-car with his 
staff on Sunday, October 4, and on the same day, not far from 
Waelhem saw some English soldiers detraining in the station of 
Vieux-Dieu. When an hour later, we announced to our soldiers 
in the trenches that their sufferings were approaching an end, 
and that they would shortly be relieved by the English, at first 
they refused to believe us, but on our declaring that we had 
seen the “ Tommies ” with our own eyes, their joy knew no 
bounds. Some soldiers, observing that we had brought in fresh 
news, approached our group, with the immediate result that we 
were marked by the German balloon, which directed some 
shrapnel to be fired at us—fortunately without much effect 
beyond interrupting our conversation, as all at once sought 
shelter. 

It was then, on Sunday the 4th, that the English advance 
guard arrived, but its numbers were so small that it was of no 
value. Ido not know precisely how many men there were, but 
there were certainly not 600. These, of course, could do nothing 
to assist our troops, and their only service was to act as a stimulant 
and restore moral. “I have seen the English,” men said, 
“and now we shall soon get the upper hand.” 

The main body of the British contingent, about 10,000 strong, 
did not arrive till Tuesday, October 6. Note this date, and 
compare it with that of the fall of Antwerp—the morning of 
October 9. The Naval Division disembarked on the 5th, and during 
the night of the 5th to the 6th, at Ostend and Zeebrugge, and 
at once moved upon Antwerp, where it arrived as already men- 
tioned, in the morning. As soon as they landed the men were 
sent to the trenches, either on foot or in London omnibuses which 
had just come. Whatever criticisms may be made concerning 
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the organisation of this expedition (and they are many) I wish 
to declare here that the conduct of the British troops was superb 
and beyond all praise. It was no fault of theirs if they were 
set an impossible task, and the only pity of it is that many of 
these brave fellows laid down their lives in the Antwerp plains, 
On this same Tuesday, I saw between Vieux Dieu and Lierre, 
a British column which was advancing towards the trenches to 
relieve our Belgian troops, suddenly swept by a hail of German 
shells. It was so completely decimated that it had to retire. 
The brave seamen who fell there had only left their train two 
hours before and had not fired a single shot. On this same 
road, in a neighbouring wood, I saw at a few yards distance from 
me a major of Belgian Carabiniers (Riflemen) together with four 
of his men killed by one of our shells, the gunners firing too low 
and thus hitting our own men. I was ordered in my quality of 
cyclist, to warn the staff without delay, but this took me at 


least twenty minutes, and God knows how many more fell during 
that time. 


The night of Tuesday was an agony for the population of 
Antwerp. ‘The forts of the second line, which had not previously 
been in action, were firing throughout the night—a certain 
indication that the enemy had approached nearer to the city. 
The roar of the great German guns dominated all the others, and 
from this moment it was clear that the end was only a question 
of hours. In fact, on Wednesday morning the newspapers and 
the placards posted on the walls announced that a bombardment 
was imminent, and that the authorities advised the inhabitants 
to quit the town at once, either by the north or by the west. 
Special trains were organised. I leave you to imagine what 
Wednesday was like! The whole population sought safety in 
flight, the special trains were taken by storm, and before long, 
owing to the crush and the German advance, the service was 
wholly disorganised. In the evening the stations were still 
crammed with thousands of persons awaiting their turn to start. 

In the city every vehicle, from the private carriage to the 
child’s perambulator, was attached for the conveyance of 
passengers and luggage. Not a single motor-car was to be 
pcveured, for from the first day of the war all cars had been 
indiscriminately requisitioned by the military. The roads were 
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black with people, and yet when evening fell more than half the 
inhabitants were still in the town. At midnight that night the 
cannonade began. It was no parade affair, but an effective 
bombardment of a fury which no one could have imagined. Shells 
fell like rain, and I do not think I exaggerate in saying that five 
or six fell every minute. And then they were not ordinary shells, 
but incendiary shells containing an immense tube filled with 
petrol. When they exploded the petrol escaped in all directions, 
and in a few minutes set fire to any house touched. 

The intensity of the bombardment increased on the following 
day when the great guns of 42 cm. (17”) began to fire. There is 
no doubt that the Germans employed these barbarous methods in 
the hope of so affecting and distracting the population that the 
surrender of the city would be hastened. 

This object was attained, and on Friday morning, October 9, 
the town was given up. It was fortunate for us that fine weather 
prevailed during these terrible days. There was no wind, the 
houses which had been set on fire burned slowly, and happily 
the flames died down without communicating themselves to the 
neighbouring buildings. This was truly providential, for it must 
be remembered that since October 1 Antwerp had been without 
water, the Germans having cut the mains and destroyed the water- 
works, which were in their possession. But to return to Thursday 8. 

The population, profoundly affected by the furious cannonade 
and the incendiary fires, decided at dawn of this Thursday morning 
to abandon the town so terribly exposed. Naturally the railways 
were blocked. The only roads left were those to Holland, Flanders 
and the Scheldt. Of that exodus, that mad flight of distracted 
women and children, and of men with wild faces, no description 
could convey an idea. The quays were black with people, every 
one trying to get on board a steamer, a tug, a boat—anything. 

The Scheldt was filled with craft, and thanks to the river 
thousands of persons succeeded in making their escape. As for 
the roads, they were so crammed with fugitives and vehicles that 
any forward movement was desperately slow. The two bridges 
over the Scheldt constructed in August for purely military pur- 
poses were seized by the fugitives, and the military were quite 
unable to preserve order. It was sheer panic. I myself crossed 
one of these bridges to conduct a person into Flanders (for the 
Scheldt divides the provinces of Flanders and Antwerp), and 
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although the distance from bank to bank is not above 500 yards, 
so slow was our progress that the crossing took us half an hour. 
As seen from the other side the spectacle of the city was terri- 
fying! A company of engineers which had been summoned to the 
town was on the Flemish side of the bridge, and so dense was the 
crowd of fugitives pressing from the opposite bank, that that 
company was unable to cross and carry out its orders. 

On the road to Ghent and Ostend it was virtually impossible 
to move, for in addition to the fugitives from Antwerp, there 
were all those from the adjoining villages. The military motors 
and transport could not get by, and to reach Ostend under these 
conditions took them from six to eight hours instead of three, 
That so many soldiers were taken by surprise in the rapid 
flank attack of the Germans in the region of Termonde-Lokeren, 
and that such numbers of English and Belgians only escaped the 
enemy by flight into Holland, was due to the congestion of the 
roads. 

The flight of the population went on during the whole of that 
Thursday, and at 10 a.m. on Friday the city surrendered, the 
Burgomaster proceeding to the German lines and presenting his 
capitulation. Almost simultaneously the German troops entered the 
town. It isa remarkable circumstance that although the position 
was protected bya triple line of forts and also by formidable field 
works, only the first line of forts was taken. The forts of the 
second line really played no part, they hardly fired a shot and 
were scarcely damaged. As for the third line, the field works, 
trenches, barbed wire, mines, rifle-pits, electrified wires, &c., not 
one of them was so much as touched, while for weeks we had 
been complacently regarding these and saying: ‘‘ Come, it will 
take them all their time to pass those anyhow.” It must now 
be admitted that “They ” (the Boches) were able to pass all these 
without a scratch to one of their men. This is a mysterious 
matter, and one which must be cleared up hereafter. 

Meanwhile, the question presents itself: ‘‘ Why did the British 
Naval Division come to Antwerp, and what good did it do?” 

I am aware that this question has been, and is still being 
warmly debated in England, and not a few Englishmen have 
asked me my opinion on the subject. I give it here as impartially 
asIcan, In the first place several points are obscure, When did 
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the military authorities at Antwerp ask for assistance, or, when 
did the British military authorities decide to send it ? 

It is quite certain that the importance of the position of 
Antwerp was either not understood or was understood too late. 
If Antwerp had not fallen it is clear that the Germans, with this 
position in their rear, could not have occupied the present line, 
nor could they (and this is all important to you English) have 
occupied in force the Belgian littoral. ‘ Calais”? would have 
been more hopeless for them than ever. It was the possession 
of the great Belgian fortress which gave the Germans possession 
of Flanders. I consider that the fall of Antwerp is the most 
serious reverse that the Allies have suffered, not only because of 
the importance of the resources of the town and neighbourhood, 
not only on account of the enormous booty which was found there, 
but because of its strategic value as a fortified place which, so 
long as it was in our hands, compelled the Germans to maintain 
a double front. In view of its importance, was all done that 
could be done to save Antwerp? No! _ I reply with emphasis: 
A thousand times, No! 

As I have said before the situation was not understood until 
too late, and when the intervention of England was decided on, 
what was the number of men provided for our support ? Indeed, 
the fact that thousands of other British troops landed on the 
8th, 9th, and 10th of October at Zeebrugge and Ostend, sufficiently 
proves that the force which reached Antwerp was but an advance- 
guard. By the way, I read somewhere that several transports were 
retained three days in an English port while the course they were 
to take was cleared by the mine-sweepers. Anyhow, it is certain 
that the help came too late, not by either three days or by fifteen, 
but by at least a month. 

I am neither a soldier nor a strategist, but I am of opinion 
(and it is not my opinion only) that if 100,000 men, whether 
English or French, had reinforced the Belgian garrison asa whole 
on September 1, the entire situation would have been changed. 
The Germans would then have been obliged to have three fronts 
(France to the South, Flanders on the West, and Antwerp on the 
North), and would have lacked the security of their present position. 
If in that case, they had tried to take Antwerp they might possibly 
have succeeded (who can say ?), but to do so they would have 
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required an army of 300,000 or 400,600 men instead of 80,000, 
and certainly several months instead of fourteen days. Antwerp, 
it is true, was not impregnable, but it ought to have gone at its 
proper price: as it is, they have got it for nothing. This splendid 
position has been given to the enemy without resistance. That is 
where the crime of it comes in. When the time arrives for us to 
re-take the city, I fear that the Germans will give us another lesson 
by teaching us how such a position ought to be defended. 

This criticism must not be supposed to apply to the British 
authorities, nor to the Belgian, nor even to the French authorities 
in particular, but to the authorities of the Allies as a whole. 
From the moment when reinforcements appeared upon the scene 
there was irresolution in high places, as was proved not only at 
Antwerp but particularly during the following days in Flanders. 

Despite the presence of a very strong British Army and the 
remains of the Belgian army, the Belgian coast with its superb 
harbours of Zeebrugge and Ostend was yielded to the Germans 
without the slightest resistance. To those who were eye-witnesses 
in that region, it was evident either that the allied forces were 
without a leader, or else that the leader was without instructions, 
for there was nothing but vacillation and uncertainty. On the 
very eve of the surrender of Ostend, an official announcement 
appeared in the papers, that every step would be taken to defend 
the place. On the following day the Allied army was in re- 
treat! Happily, after this we pulled ourselves together, and our 
resistance on the Yser, at Dixmude and at Ypres was a painful 
surprise to the Germans. Alas! that we did not pull ourselves 
together a week earlier ! 

When our troops left Ostend they thought it was but a matter 
of days, and that they would soon return in triumph. What a 
mistake! It is less than two hours walk from the existing Belgian 
trenches to Ostend, and no one can persuade me that if we had not 
lost our heads in those October days, we should have been unable 
to defend and keep Ostend. But we did lose our heads, and 
why? Because the premature fall of Antwerp had astounded every- 
body and probably upset all our plans. This brings us back to 
Antwerp from which we have been straying. Was the Naval Division 
of any use at all, or was the effort which it made utterly futile ? 
The answer is easy. The only service rendered by the Naval 
Division, and it was a service of inconstestable value, was some- 
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what to cheer up our troops and to let them see that they were 
not alone in fighting “for the King of England,” as the papers 
dropped by the German “‘ Taubes ” would have had them believe. 
Beyond this I have no hesitation in declaring that the fall of 
Antwerp was not delayed for a single day by the ineffective English 
support. 

The British troops were full of “go” and courageous to a 
degree, but they had an ungrateful task, and they began to retreat 
as soon as they arrived. I have been asked whether they were 
inadequately armed. I do not know. I saw some men with 
the modern rifle and some with the Lee Metford. They brought 
some guns, but only one which could be mounted in an armoured 
train. A friend of mine was a gunner attached to this train, 
and he assured me that the English officer could not maintain 
an effective fire because he had not got with him the tables 
necessary for every officer of the artillery. One other gun of 
large calibre, which had not yet been mounted, had to be 
abandoned. 

Finally, I must refute two arguments used in England to 
support the despatch of the Naval Division. “If,” it was stated 
in Parliament, ‘“‘ the help rendered was not effective, at least it 
had the result of delaying for a week the fall of Antwerp and the 
Belgian troops were enabled to retire under the protection of the 
Naval Division.” This opinion is founded upon a complete error. 
The truth is, as stated before, that the British troops did not 
arrive till Tuesday morning, the 6th, that is, just three days before 
the capitulation, and it is therefore untrue to credit them with 
having prolonged the resistance by a week. As a matter of fact, 
the general retreat of the last screen of troops, both Belgian and 
English, began during the night of the 7th to the 8th, 2.e. thirty- 
six hours after the arrival of the Division, and from that moment 
no effective resistance was offered. As to the statement that the 
sailors covered the retreat of the Belgians, swch was not the case, 
and it is unfair to our men to say so; for though, generally speak- 
ing it is true that a portion of our troops was retiring towards 
Flanders while the English were still at Antwerp, it is also true 
that another portion stood firm to the last moment ; and, in fact, 
it was a Belgian regiment which finally crossed the bridges over 
the Scheldt and blew them up. 

Finally, is it the fact that, by detaining the Germans for two 
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or three days they prevented them from joining hands with other 
German forces in Flanders, and that the resistance of Antwerp 
thus helped to enable the French to extend their line towards the 
North? This view appears to me to be erroneous, and to make 
myself clear I am sorry I must speak unfavourably of the attitude 
of the British minister whose name I have already quoted. 

It was due to his arrival with the Naval Division, and to his 
optimistic view of the situation, that the civil population were not 
informed of the true state of affairs, but, on the contrary, were led 
through the Press to take a cheerful view of the situation when it 
was really critical. It was certainly due to the optimistic promises 
made by Mr. Winston Churchill to the Belgian authorities, that 
the proclamations telling the people to leave the city at once, 
were not posted. Had these proclamations been posted on Sunday 
4, and had the population been allowed to leave then (for all the 
gates were closed and it was impossible to leave or to enter the 
town without special permission), the awful sufferings of these three 
to four hundred thousand civilians would not have taken place. 

Certainly our authorities are to blame for having given way to 
these suggestions, which was very unfortunate. But History will 
tell us on whom the chief blame must rest. Had the city been 
evacuated by the 5th it might have been emptied by the 6th, 
and all the roads would have been available for military purposes. 
If, then, we suppose that Antwerp had fallen two days earlier, 
the situation would have been by that much the more favourable. 

Let me explain. In the first place the bombardment of the 
city would probably have been avoided—a bombardment which 
not only cost many lives—but destroyed more than seven hundred 
houses, all without any object. Again, what is more important, 
our army having control on the 6th of all the roads and railways 
(since in that case they would not have been obstructed by 
fugitives), would have been able to effect a more deliberate retreat 
than was possible during the bombardment, and thus to save 
more ‘material’? than was actually possible. Even if we had 
had to leave some troops to cover this retreat, and if, to assume 
the worst, these troops had been obliged to surrender, what 
would have been the harm? Are there not at this moment 
thousands of Belgians and British who, being unable to escape 
the enemy by flight along the congested roads of Flanders, were 
forced to allow themselves to be interned in Holland? If but 
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half of these had been made prisoners on the field of battle, saving 
by their self-sacrifice the retreating army, and at the same time 
rendering unnecessary the bombardment with its slaughter of 
innocent victims, would the situation have been less honourable ? 

If, therefore, Antwerp had fallen two days sooner, and the 
Germans had then pressed on to Flanders, they would still have 
arrived later than our forces, while these, joining hands beyond 
Ghent with fresh English troops, would have been able to effect 
this junction earlier, which surely would have been all to the good. 

In conclusion: It is easy to refute by dates and precise facts 
the arguments advanced by the partisans of the British Expedition. 
From that moment, the advantages having proved nil, what 
remains ? 

Why, it remains to be said that this expedition was entirely 
wanting in organisation. It failed in its object, and I think I 
have shown thatin many respects it did more harm than good. 
I will go further, and maintain that its conception seems to have 
been childish, especially now that we can judge matters in proper 
perspective. The man who conceived this scheme is the same man 
who conceived the first and useless expedition to the Dardanelles. 
This is evident, since the idea, or rather lack of ideas is the same. 
To send a fleet to bombard a most strongly fortified position and 
to suppose that at the mere approach of the ships the enemy 
will tremble and surrender, is on a par with the conception of 
despatching 10,000 men to the rescue of a besieged city whose 
principal forts have already been taken, and to imagine that at 
the sight of this handful of 10,000 men, the powerful enemy will 
beat a disorderly retreat and abandon the prey which he already 
holds! I think, it is now proved that this attempt to relieve 
Antwerp was only a half measure, and that is just the worst that 
could happen in war. If in almost all the spheres of practical 
human activity, errors once committed can be rectified and losses 
be made good, errors in military matters, whatever the final 
result, must be paid in blood. 

The Germans have a powerful army and they are clever fighters. 
If we mean to beat them (and that must be done), let us make and 
mature our plans before putting them into execution, but not 
risk ourselves in dangerous and useless expeditions such as that 
of Antwerp. That cost us dear and led to nothing. 

W. van LEDE 


“REMEMBER MISS CAVELL” 


WE make no apology for reproducing the series of letters issued 
by the Foreign Office on October 22, although they have already 
appeared in the Press, because the National Review reaches many 
readers who may not have had the opportunity of seeing them, 
It is desirable that everybody should make themselves familiar 
with every detail of the manner in which a noble English lady 
was done to death by that foul fiend von Bissing on the orders of 
his Sovereign. 


Immediate. London, Oct. 18, 1915. 
The American Ambassador presents compliments to his 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and, with reference 
to his note of the 13th inst., has the honour to enclose herewith a 
copy of a letter, dated October 13, just received from the Legation 
at Brussels, together with a report upon the case of Miss Edith 
Cavell, a British subject who was recently executed at that capital. 


Mr. WHITLOCK To BARON VON DER LANCKEN. 


Legation of the United States of America, 
Brussels, Aug. 31, 1915. 

Excellency,—-My Legation has just been informed that Miss 
Edith Cavell, a British subject residing in the Rue de la Culture, 
Brussels, has been arrested. 

I should be greatly obliged to your Excellency if you would be 
kind enough to inform me if this information is correct, and, if so, 
what are the reasons for this arrest. I should also be grateful, 
in this event, if you would be kind enough to send to the Legation 
the necessary authorisation from the German judicial authorities 
to enable M. de Leval to confer with Miss Cavell and, if need be, 
entrust some one with her defence. I take this opportunity of 
renewing to your Excellency the assurance of my high considera- 
tion. BranpD WHITLOCK. 

To his Excellency Baron von der Lancken, Brussels. 


As there was no reply to this letter the American Minister again 
pressed for information on September 10 in the following letter : 
Brussels, Sept. 10, 1915. 
The Minister of the United States presents his compliments to 
his Excellency Baron von der Lancken and has the honour to 
remind him of his letter of August 31 concerning the arrest of 
Miss Cavell, to which he has not yet received any reply. As the 
Minister has been requested by telegram to attend forthwith to 
the defence of Miss Cavell, he would be greatly obliged to his 
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Excellency Baron von der Lancken if he would be kind enough 
to enable him to take immediately the steps which may prove 
necessary for this defence, and to reply by telegram to the 
instructions which he has received. 

To his Excellency Baron von der Lancken, Brussels. 


BARON VON DER LANCKEN’S REPLY. 


Brussels, Sept. 12, 1915. 

Political Department of the Governor-General in Belgium. 

Monsieur le Ministre,—In reply to the note which your 
Excellency has been good enough to address me under date of the 
31st ult., [ have the honour to inform you that Miss Edith Cavell 
was arrested on August 5, and is at present in the military prison 
of St. Gilles. 

She has herself confessed to having concealed in her residence 
English and French soldiers, as also Belgians of military age, all 
desirous of proceeding to the front. She has also confessed to 
having provided these soldiers with the money necessary for 
travelling to France, and to having facilitated their escape from 
Belgium by procuring them guides who enabled them to cross 
secretly the Dutch frontier. 

Miss Cavell’s defence is in the hands of a barrister, M. Braun, 
who has indeed already placed himself in communication with the 
competent German authorities. 

In view of the fact that the Government-General, as a matter 
of principle, does not allow accused persons to have any interviews 
whatever, I infinitely regret that I cannot procure for M. de Leval 
permission to visit Miss Cavell so long as she is in custody. 

I take this opportunity, &c., &c., LANCKEN. 


Brussels, Sept. 21, 1915. 
His Excellency, the Honourable Walter Hines Page, 
American Ambassador, London. 

Sir,—Referring to your telegram of August 27, in regard to 
the case of Miss Edith Cavell, who was arrested on August 5, and 
is now in the military prison at St. Gilles, I beg to enclose herewith 
for your information copy of a communication which I have just 
received from Baron von der Lancken in regard to the matter. 

The legal adviser appointed to defend Miss Cavell has informed 
the Legation that she has indeed admitted having hidden in her 
house English and French soldiers and has facilitated the depar- 
ture of Belgian subjects for the front, furnishing them money and 
guides to enable them to cross the frontier. 

The Legation will, of course, keep this case in view and endea- 
vour to see that a fair trial is given Miss Cavell, and will not fail 
to let you know of any developments. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Branp WHITLOCK. 
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American Legation, Brussels, Oct. 5, 1915. 
M. Sadi Kirschen, Barrister at the Court of Appeal, 
32 Rue aux Laines, Brussels. 

Monsieur lP Avocat,—Thank you for the letter which you kindly 
addressed to M. de Leval, informing him that Miss Cavell’s case 
would come before the court-martial on Thursday next at 8 a.m, 
As agreed, I should be greatly obliged if, after the hearing, you 
would kindly send me a memorandum setting forth the acts for 
which Miss Cavell is prosecuted and indicating the charges made 
against her at the hearing, as also the sentence pronounced. 

Accept, Monsieur lAvocat, the assurance of my distinguished 
sentiments. 
For the Minister, G. p— Levat, Legal Adviser to the Legation. 


Brussels, Oct. 9, 1915. 
His Excellency the Honourable Walter Hines Page, 
American Ambassador, London. 

Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
September 23 in regard to the arrest by the German military 
authorities of Miss Edith Cavell, head of a training school for 
nurses. 

Upon receipt of your telegram 448, August 27, I took the 
matter up with the German authorities, and learned that Miss 
Cavell had indeed been arrested upon a “charge of espionage.” 
The Belgian attorney appointed to defend her before the court- 
martial called several times at the Legation, and will continue to 
keep me well posted in regard to the case. It seems that Miss 
Cavell has made several very damaging admissions, and there 
appeared to be no ground upon which I could ask for her release 
before the trial. 

The case will come up for trial next week and I will write you 
as soon as there is any further development. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, BRAND WHITLOCK. 


Brussels, Oct. 11, 1915. 
His Excellency the Honourable Walter Hines Page, 
American Ambassador, London. 

Sir,—Referring to my letter of October 9 in regard to the case 
of Miss Edith Cavell, I hasten to send you word that her trial has 
been completed and that the German prosecutor has asked for 
sentence of death against her and eight other persons implicated 
by her testimony. Sentence has not as yet been pronounced, and 
I have some hope that the court-martial may decline to pass the 
rigorous sentence proposed. 

I have thus far done everything that has been possible to 
secure a fair trial for Miss Cavell, and am assured by her attorney 
that no complaint can be made on that score. 

I feel that it would be useless to take any action until sentence 
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is pronounced. I shall then, of course, neglect no effort to prevent 
an unduly severe penalty being inflicted upon her. I shall imme- 
diately telegraph you upon the pronouncement of sentence. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Branp WHITLOCK. 


October 11, 1915. 

Excellency,—I have just learned that Miss Cavell, a British 
subject, and consequently under the protection of my Legation, 
was sentenced to death this morning by court-martial. 

Without going into the reasons, which have led to so severe a 
sentence—a sentence which, if I am correctly informed, is more 
severe in this case than in all other cases of the same kind which 
have been tried by the same tribunal—I trust I can appeal to the 
feelings of humanity and generosity of his Excellency the 
Governor-General on behalf of Miss Cavell, in order that the death 
penalty pronounced against her may be commuted and that this 
unhappy woman may not be executed. 

Miss Cavell is a nurse, the head of the Surgical Institute of 
Brussels. She has spent her life in alleviating the sufferings of 
others, and at her school numerous nurses have been trained who, 
throughout the world, in Germany as in Belgium, have watched at 
the bedside of the sick. At the beginning of the war Miss Cavell 
gave her services as much to German soldiers as to others. If for 
no other reason, her career of humanity is of a kind to inspire the 
utmost pity and to procure for her the utmost mercy. If I am 
correctly informed, Miss Cavell, far from concealing anything, 
admitted, with laudable frankness, all the facts laid to her charge, 
and it was, indeed, information which was given by herself alone, 
and which she alone was in a position to give, which increased the 
severity of the sentence passed upon her. 

It is therefore with confidence and in the hope of its being 
favourably received that I beg your Excellency to present to the 
Governor-General my petition for clemency (requéte en grace) on 
behalf of Miss Cavell. 

To his Excellency Baron von der Lancken, Brussels. 

I take this opportunity of renewing to your Excellency the 
assurance of my high consideration. BraNnbD WHITLOCK. 


A postscript in the Minister’s own handwriting follows : 

My dear Baron,—I am too ill to present you my petition in 
person, but I appeal to your generosity of heart to support it and 
save this unhappy woman from death. Have pity on her! 

Yours very sincerely, BRAND WHITLOCK. 


An identical letter, except for the postscript, was simul- 
taneously sent by the Minister to Baron von Bissing, Governor- 
General in Belgium : 
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Telegram to Mr. Page. 
Brussels, Oct. 12, 1915. 
American Ambassador, London.—Your letter September 23 
and my replies October 9and11. Miss Cavell sentenced yesterday 
and executed at two o’clock this morning, despite our best efforts 
continued until the last moment. Full report follows by mail. 
Wuittock, American Minister. 


On the next day, October 13, Mr. Whitlock sent a full report 
on the case to the American Ambassador in London, embodying 
reports by Mr. Gibson, Secretary of the American Legation in 
Brussels, and M. de Leval, Legal Counsellor to the Legation. Mr. 
Whitlock’s letter is as follows : 

American Legation, Brussels, Oct. 13, 1915. 
His Excellency the Honourable Walter Hines Page, 
American Ambassador, London. 

Sir,—Referring to previous correspondence in regard to the 
case of Miss Edith Cavell, I regret to be obliged to inform you in 
confirmation of my telegram of yesterday morning that the death 
sentence recommended by the Prosecuting Attorney was imposed 
by the court-martial, and that Miss Cavell was executed early 
yesterday morning. 

I enclose herewith for your information copies of all the 
correspondence which I have had with the German authorities in 
regard to this case, together with copies of previous letters 
addressed to you on the subject. 

I know that you will understand without my telling you that 
we exhausted every possible effort to prevent the infliction of the 
death penalty, and that our failure has been felt by us as a very 
severe blow. Iam convinced, however, that no step was neglected 
which could have had any effect. From the date we first learned 
of Miss Cavell’s imprisonment, we made frequent inquiries of the 
German authorities and reminded them of their promise that we 
should be fully informed as to developments. 

They were under no misapprehension as to our interest in the 
matter. Although the German authorities did not inform me 
when the sentence had actually been passed, I learned through an 
unofficial source that judgment had been delivered and that Miss 
Cavell was to be executed during the night. I immediately sent 
Mr. Gibson, the Secretary of Legation, to present to Baron von 
der Lancken my appeal that execution of the sentence should be 
deferred until the Governor could consider my plea for clemency. 
Mr. Gibson was accompanied by Maitre de Leval, Legal Counsellor 
ofthe Legation, who had worked from the beginning upon the 
legal aspect of the case. Mr. Gibson was fortunate enough to find 
the Spanish Minister, and got him to accompany him on his visit 
to Baron von der Lancken. The details of the visit you will find 
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in Mr. Gibson’s report tome. The other papers which are attached 
speak for themselves and require no further comment from me. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
BranD WHITLOCK. 


Report oF Mr. GiIsBson. 


Brussels, Oct. 12, 1915. 

Sir,— Upon learning early yesterday morning through unofficial 
sources that the trial of Miss Edith Cavell had been finished on 
Saturday afternoon and that the prosecuting Attorney (Kriegs- 
gerichtsrat) had asked for a sentence of death against her, tele- 
phonic inquiry was immediately made at the Politische Abteilung 
as to the facts. 

It was stated that no sentence had as yet been pronounced, 
and that there would probably be delay of a day or two before a 
decision was reached. Mr. Conrad gave positive assurances that 
the Legation would be fully informed as to developments in this 
case. Despite these assurances, we made repeated inquiries in the 
course of the day, the last one being at 6.20 p.m. Belgian time. 
Mr. Conrad then stated that sentence had not yet been pronounced, 
and specifically renewed his previous assurances that he would not 
fail to inform us as soon as there was any news. 

At 8.30 it was learned from an outside source that sentence 
had been passed in the course of the afternoon (before the last 
conversation with Mr. Conrad), and that the execution would take 
place during the night. In conformity with your instructions I 
went (accompanied by Mr. de Leval) to look for the Spanish 
Minister, and found him dining at the home of Baron Lambert. 
I explained the circumstances to his Excellency, and asked that 
(as you were ill and unable to go yourself) he go with us to see 
Baron von der Lancken and support as strongly as possible the 
plea which I was to make in your name that execution of the 
death penalty should be deferred until the Governor could consider 
your appeal for clemency. 

We took with us a note addressed to Baron von der Lancken 
and a plea for clemency (requéte en grdce) addressed to the 
Governor-General (enclosures 1 and 2 attached to this report). 
The Spanish Minister willingly agreed to accompany us, and we 
went together to the Politische Abteilung. 

Baron von der Lancken and all the members of his staff were 
absent for the evening. We sent a messenger to ask that he 
return at once to see us in regard to a matter of utmost urgency. 
A little after ten o’clock he arrived, followed shortly after by 
Count Harrach and Herr von Falkenhausen, members of his staff. 
The circumstances of the case were explained to him and your 
note presented, and he read it aloud in our presence. He expressed 
disbelief in the report that sentence had actually been passed, and 
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manifested some surprise that we should give credence to any 
report not emanating from official sources. He was quite insistent 
on knowing the exact source of our information, but this I did not 
feel at liberty to communicate to him. 

Baron von der Lancken stated that it was quite improbable 
that sentence had been pronounced, that, even if so, it would not 
be executed within so short a time, and that in any event it would 
be quite impossible to take any action before morning. It was, 
of course, pointed out to him that if the facts were as we believed 
them to be, action would be useless unless taken at once. 

We urged him to ascertain the facts immediately, and this, 
after some hesitancy, he agreed to do. He telephoned to the 
presiding Judge of the court-martial, and returned in a short time 
to say that the facts were as we had represented them, and that 
it was intended to carry out the sentence before morning. We 
then presented as earnestly as possible your plea for delay. So 
far as [ am able to judge we neglected to present no phase of the 
matter which might have had any effect, emphasising the horror 
of executing a woman, no matter what her offence, pointing out 
that the death sentence had heretofore been imposed only for 
actual cases of espionage, and that Miss Cavell was not even 
accused by the German authorities of anything so serious. | 
further called attention to the failure to comply with Mr. Conrad’s 
promise to inform the Legation of the sentence. 

I urged that inasmuch as the offences charged against Miss 
Cavell were long since accomplished, and that as she had been for 
some weeks in prison, a delay in carrying out the sentence could 
entail no danger to the German cause. [ even went so far as to 
point out the fearful effect of a summary execution of this sort 
upon public opinion both here and abroad, and, although I had 
no authority for doing so, called attention to the possibility that 
it might bring about reprisals. The Spanish Minister forcibly 
supported all our representations and made an earnest plea for 
clemency. 

Baron von der Lancken stated that the Military Governor was 
the supreme authority (Gerichtsherr) in matters of this sort ; that 
appeal from his decision could be carried only to the Emperor, the 
Governor-General having no authority to intervene in such cases. 
He added that under the provisions of German Martial Law the 
Military Governor had discretionary powers to accept, or to refuse 
acceptance of, an appeal for clemency. 

After some discussion he agreed to call the Military Governor 
on the telephone and learn whether he had already ratified the 
sentence and whether there was any chance for clemency. He 
returned in about half an hour and stated that he had been to 
confer personally with the Military Governor, who said that he 
had acted in the case of Miss Cavell only after mature deliberation ; 
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that the circumstances in her case were of such a character that 
he considered the infliction of the death penalty imperative, and 
that in view of the circumstances of this case he must decline to 
accept your plea for clemency or any representation in regard to 
the matter. 

Baron von der Lancken then asked me to take back the note 
which I had presented to him. To this I demurred, pointing out 
that it was not a requéte en grace, but merely a note to him trans- 
mitting a communication to the Governor, which was itself to be 
considered as the requéte en grace. I pointed out that this was 
expressly stated in your note to him, and tried to prevail upon 
him to keep it; he was very insistent, however, and I finally 
reached the conclusion that inasmuch as he had read it aloud to 
us and we knew that he was aware of its contents there was 
nothing to be gained by refusing to accept the note, and accord- 
ingly took it back. 

Even after Baron von der Lancken’s very positive and definite 
statement that there was no hope, and that under the circum- 
stances “‘ even the Emperor himself could not intervene,” we con- 
tinued to appeal to every sentiment to secure delay and the 
Spanish Minister even led Baron von der Lancken aside in order 
to say very forcibly a number of things which he would have felt 
hesitancy in saying in the presence of the younger officers and of 
Mr. de Leval, a Belgian subject. 

His Excellency talked very earnestly with Baron von der 
Lancken for about a quarter of an hour. During this time Mr. de 
Leval and I presented to the younger officers every argument we 
could think of. J reminded them of our untiring efforts on behalf 
of German subjects at the outbreak of the war and during the 
siege of Antwerp. I pointed out that while our services had been 
rendered gladly and without any thought of future favours, they 
should certainly entitle you to some consideration for the only 
request of this sort you had made since the beginning of the war. 
Unfortunately our efforts were unavailing. We persevered until 
it was only too clear that there was no hope of securing any 
consideration for the case. 

We left the Politische Abteilung shortly after midnight, and 
Iimmediately returned to the Legation to report to you. 


Hucu GIBSON. 


October 12, 1915. 


Sir,—As soon as the Legation received an intimation that Miss 
Cavell was arrested, your letter of August 31, of which a copy is 
herewith annexed, numbered 1, was sent to Baron von der Lanc- 
ken. The German authorities were by that letter requested, inter 
alia, to allow me to see Miss Cavell, so as to have all necessary 
steps taken for her defence. No reply being received, the 
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Legation, on September 10, reminded the German authorities of 
your letter. 

The German reply, sent on September 12, was that I would not 
be allowed tosee Miss Cavell, but that Mr. Braun, lawyer at the 
Brussels Court, was defending her and was already seeing the 
German authorities about the case. 

I immediately asked Mr. Braun to come to see me at the 
Legation, which he did a few days later. He informed me that 
personal friends of Miss Cavell had asked him to defend her 
before the German Court, that he agreed to do so, but that owing 
to some unforeseen circumstances he was prevented from pleading 
before that Court, adding that he had asked Mr. Kirschen, a 
member of the Brussels Bar and his friend, to take up the case and 
plead for Miss Cavell, and that Mr. Kirschen had agreed to do so. 

I therefore at once put myself in communication with Mr. 
Kirschen, who told me that Miss Cavell was prosecuted for having 
helped soldiers to cross the frontier. I asked him whether he 
had seen Miss Cavell and whether she had made any statement 
to him, and to my surprise found that the lawyers defending 
prisoners before the German Military Court were not allowed to 
see their clients before the trial, and were not shown any document 
of the prosecution. This, Mr. Kirschen said, was in accordance 
with the German military rules. 

He added that the hearing of the trial of such cases was carried 
out very carefully, and that in his opinion, although it was not 
possible to see the client before the trial, in fact, the trial itself 
developed so carefully and so slowly that it was generally possible 
to have a fair knowledge of all the facts and to present a good 
defence for the prisoner. This would specially be the case for Miss 
Cavell, because the trial would be rather long, as she was prosecuted 
with 34 other prisoners. 

I informed Mr. Kirschen of my intention to be present at the 
trial, so as to watch the case. He immediately dissuaded me from 
taking such attitude, which he said would cause a great prejudice 
to the prisoner, because the German Judges would resent it and 
feel it almost as an affront if I was appearing to exercise a kind of 
supervision on the trial. He thought that if the Germans would 
admit my presence, which was very doubtful, it would in any case 
cause prejudice to Miss Cavell. 

Mr. Kirschen assured me over and over again that the Military 
Court of Brussels was always perfectly fair and that there was not 
the slightest danger of any miscarriage of justice. He promised 
that he would keep me posted on all the developments which the 
case would take and would report to me the exact charges that 
were brought against Miss Cavell and the facts concerning her that 
would be disclosed at the trial, so as to allow me to judge by 
myself about the merits of the case. He insisted that, of course, 
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he would do all that was humanly possible to defend Miss Cavell 
to the best of his ability. 

Three days before the trial took place Mr. Kirschen wrote me 
a few lines saying that the trial would be on the next Thursday, 
Otcober 7. The Legation at once sent him on October 5 a letter 
(copy No. 2) confirming in writing in the name of the Legation 
the arrangement that had been made between him and me. This 
letter was delivered to Mr. Kirschen by a messenger of the Legation. 

The trial took two days, ending Friday, the 8th. 

On Saturday I was informed by an outsider that the trial had 
taken place, but that no judgment would be reached till a few days 
later. 

Receiving no report from Mr. Kirschen, I tried to find him, but 
failed. I then sent him a note on Sunday, asking him to send his 
report to the Legation or call there on Monday morning at 8.30. 
At the same time I obtained from some other person present at 
the trial some information about what had occurred, and the 
following facts were disclosed to me : 

Miss Cavell was prosecuted for having helped English and 
French soldiers, as well as Belgian young men, to cross the frontier 
and to go over to England. She had admitted, by signing a 
statement before the day of the trial, and by public acknowledg- 
ment in Court, in the presence of all the other prisoners and the 
lawyers, that she was guilty of the charges brought against her, 
and she had acknowledged not only that she had helped these 
soldiers to cross the frontier, but also that some of them had 
thanked her in writing when arriving in England. This last 
admission made her case so much the more serious, because if it 
only had been proved against her that she had helped the soldiers 
to traverse the Dutch frontier, and no proof was produced that 
those soldiers had reached a country at war with Germany, she 
could only have been sentenced for an attempt to commit the 
“erime ” and not for the “crime” being duly accomplished. As 
the case stood, the sentence fixed by the German military law was 
a sentence of death. 

Paragraph 58 of the German Military Code says : 

“Will be sentenced to death for treason any person, who with 
the intention of helping the hostile Power or of causing harm to 
the German or allied troops, is guilty of one of the crimes of 
paragraph 90 of the German Penal Code.” 

The case referred to in above-said paragraph 90 consists in 

. conducting soldiers to the enemy . . . (viz., ‘dem Feinde 
Mannschaften zufuhrt ’).”’ 

The penalties above set forth apply, according to paragraph 160 
of the German Code, in case of war, to foreigners as well as to 
Germans. 

In her oral statement before the Court, Miss Cavell disclosed 
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almost all the facts of the whole prosecution. She was questioned 
in German, an interpreter translating all the questions in French, 
with which language Miss Cavell was well acquainted. She spoke 
without trembling and showed a clear mind. Often she added 
some greater precision to her previous depositions. When she 
was asked why she helped these soldiers to go to England, she 
replied that she thought that, if she had not done so, they would 
have been shot by the Germans, and that therefore she thought 
she only did her duty to her country in saving their lives. The 
Military Public Prosecutor said that argument might be good for 
English soldiers, but did not apply to Belgian young men whom 
she induced to cross the frontier and who would have been per- 
fectly free to remain in the country without danger to their lives. 
Mr. Kirschen made a very good plea for Miss Cave!l, using all 
arguments that could be brought in her favour before the Court. 
The Military Public Prosecutor, however, asked the Court to pass 
a death sentence on Miss Cavell and eight other prisoners amongst 
the 35. The Court did not seem to agree, and the judgment was 
postponed. The person informing me said he thought that the 
Court would not go to the extreme limit. Anyhow, after I had 
found out these facts (viz. on Sunday evening) I called at the 
Political Division of the German Government in Belgium, and 
asked whether, now that the trial had taken place, permission 
would be granted to me to see Miss Cavell in gaol, as surely there 
was no longer any object in refusing this permission. The German 
official, Mr. Conrad, said he would make the necessary inquiry at 
the Court and let me know later on. I also asked him that per- 
mission be granted to Mr. Gahan, the English clergyman, to see 
Miss Cavell. At the same time we prepared «. the Legation, to be 
ready for every eventuality, a petition for pardon, addressed to the 
Governor-General in Belgium, and a transmitting note addressed 
to Baron von der Lancken. On Monday morning at 11 I called 
upon Mr. Conrad on the telephone from the Legation (as I had 
already done previously on several occasions when making in- 
quiries about the case) asking what the Military Court had decided 
about Mr. Gahan and myself seeing Miss Cavell. He replied that 
Mr. Gahan could not see her, but that she could see any of the 
three Protestant clergymen attached to the prison; and that I 
could not see her till the judgment was pronounced and signed, 
but that this would probably only take place in a day or two. I 
asked the German official to inform the Legation immediately 
after the passing of said judgment, so that I might see Miss Cavell 
at once, thinking, of course, that the Legation might, according to 
your intentions, take immediate steps for Miss Cavell’s pardon if 
the judgment really was a sentence of death. 

Very surprised to still receive no news from Mr. Kirschen. I 
then called at his house at 12.30 and was informed that he would 
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not be there till about the end of the afternoon. I then called 
at 12.40 at the house of another lawyer interested in the case of a 
fellow-prisoner, and found that he also was out. In the afternoon, 
however, the latter lawyer called at my house, saying that in the 
morning he had heard from the German Commandantur that judg- 
ment would be passed only the next morning, viz., Tuesday 
morning. He said he feared that the Court would be very severe 
for all the prisoners. Shortly after this lawyer left me, and while 
I was preparing a note about the case, at 8 p.m. I was privately 
and reliably informed that the judgment had been delivered at 
6 o'clock in the afternoon, that Miss Cavell had been sentenced to 
death, and that she would be shot at 2 o’clock the next morning. 
I told my informer that I was extremely surprised at this, because 
the Legation had received no information yet, neither from the 
German authorities nor from Mr. Kirschen, but that the matter 
was too serious to run the smallest chance, and that, therefore, I 
would proceed immediately to the Legation to confer with your 
Excellency and take all possible steps to save Miss Cavell’s life. 
According to your Excellency’s decision Mr. Gibson and myself 
went, with the Spanish Minister, to see Baron von der Lancken 
and the report of our interview and of our efforts to save Miss 
Cavell is given to you by Mr. Gibson. This morning, Mr. Gahan, 
the English clergyman, called to see me and told me that he had 
seen Miss Cavell in her cell yesterday night at 10 o’clock, that he 
had given her the Holy Communion and had found her admirably 
strong and calm. J asked Mr. Gahan whether she had made any 
remarks about anything concerning the legal side of her case, and 
whether the confession which she made before the trial and in 
Court was in his opinion perfectly free and sincere, Mr. Gahan says 
that she told him she perfectly well knew what she had done, that 
according to the law, of course, she was guilty and had admitted 
her guilt, but that she was happy to die for her country. 
G. DE LEvAL. 


** HorRoR AND DisGust.”’ 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs presents his compli- 
ments to the United States Ambassador, and has the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt of his Excellency’s Note of the 18th inst. 
enclosing a copy of a dispatch from the United States Minister at 
Brussels respecting the execution of Miss Edith Cavell at that place. 

Sir E. Grey is confident that the news of the execution of this 
noble Englishwoman will be received with horror and disgust, not 
only in the Allied States, but throughout the civilised world. 
Miss Cavell was not even charged with espionage, and the fact that 
she had nursed numbers of wounded German soldiers might have 
been regarded as a complete reason in itself for treating her with 
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The attitude of the German authorities is, if possible, rendered 
worse by the discreditable efforts successfully made by the officials 
of the German Civil Administration at Brussels to conceal the 
fact that sentence had been passed and would be carried out im- 
mediately. These efforts were no doubt prompted by the deter- 
mination to carry out the sentence before an appeal from the 
finding of the court-martial could be made to a higher authority, 
and show in the clearest manner that the German authorities con- 
cerned were well aware that the carrying out of the sentence was 
not warranted by any consideration. Further comment on their 
proceedings would be superfluous. 

In conclusion Sir E. Grey would request Mr. Page to express 
to Mr. Whitlock and the staff of the United States Legation at 
Brussels the grateful thanks of his Majesty’s Government for their 
untiring efforts on Miss Cavell’s behalf. He is fully satisfied that 
no stone was left unturned to secure for Miss Cavell a fair trial, and, 
when sentence had been pronounced, a mitigation thereof. 

Sir E. Grey realises that Mr. Whitlock was placed in a very 
embarrassing position by the failure of the German authorities to 
inform him that the sentence had been passed and would be 
carried out at once. In order, therefore, to forestall any unjust 
criticism which might be made in this country he is publishing Mr. 
Whitlock’s dispatch to Mr. Page without delay. 

Foreign Office, October 20, 1915. 


THe SpanisH MINIstTER’s EFFORTS. 


Immediate. Foreign Office, October 20, 1915. 

Your Excellency,—I have the honour to inform your Excel- 
lency that I have received through the United States Ambassador 
at this Court a copy of a dispatch from the United States Minister 
at Brussels respecting the execution at that place of Miss Edith 
Cavell, a British subject. 

It appears from Mr. Whitlock’s report that the Spanish 
Minister at Brussels accompanied Mr. Hugh Gibson, Secretary to 
the United States Legation at Brussels, on his visit to the German 
civil authorities at Brussels after the sentence passed on Miss 
Cavell became known, and did all he could to secure a commuta- 
tion of the capital sentence. 

His Majesty’s Government much appreciate the efforts made 
by the Marquis de Villalobar on this occasion and the sentiments 
of humanity and chivalry which animated him, and they would 
be grateful if your Excellency would be good enough to so inform 
the Spanish Government. 

I have the honour to be with the highest consideration, Your 
Excellency’s most obedient humble servant, E. Grey. 

His Excellency, Seftor Don Alfonso Merry del Val. 


THE LACK OF A NAVAL POLICY 


THE BALKAN STATES AND THE SEA. The entrance of Bulgaria 
into the war exposes her on two flanks to the attack of the Allied 
Fleets which hold the Mediterranean and the Black Sea. The 
Bulgarian Navy is negligible; and even if it be true that it is 
has been supplied with submarines by Germany, they can 
effect but little in face of the Russian naval forces in the Black 
Sea. It is not however probable that Germany would waste 
submarines on Bulgaria,‘nor is it likely that they have been sent 
overland to Varna. Up to the time of writing, no naval attack 
upon either Varna in the Black Sea or Dedeagatch on the Aigean 
has been reported, nor is it known whether the ships of the Allied 
Squadrons have appeared off those ports. If no such demonstra- 
tion has been made, it is perhaps to be regretted. During the 
progress of diplomatic negotiations, the presence of squadrons 
off the ports of the enemy exercises a more powerful influence 
than the conversations of the Foreign Office. It was the arrival 
of the Goeben off the Golden Horn, within gunshot of the Im- 
perial Palace, which in all probability decided the action of 
Turkey in joining Germany. The British public have not been 
permitted to learn the circumstances in which the Goeben managed 
to escape from the Mediterranean Squadron. The court-martial 
of the Rear-Admiral concerned was held in secret; and as that 
officer was acquitted of the charge, whatever it was, preferred 
against him, the responsibility seems to rest with the Admiralty, 
of which Mr. Churchill was then First Lord. The case is worth 
recalling, because had the matter been made public, or as much of 
it as could be told without assisting the enemy, subsequent 
troubles might have been avoided. 

SITUATION IN THE DARDANELLES. It is sufficiently clear that 
the Government, and not the Navy or the Army, were responsible 
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for the attempt to force the Dardanelles with ships alone, thereby 
giving the enemy time to garrison and to fortify the entire 
peninsula. The result we know. It is so serious that the de- 
mand for an enquiry into the original conditions cannot ulti- 
mately be resisted. The essential points to be made clear are: 
(1) Whether the Cabinet were informed that the Navy alone 
could force the Straits; (2) If so, who informed the Cabinet, 
and on what authority. The first question hardly requires an 
answer, for unless the Cabinet were authoritatively told that the 
Navy alone would suffice, it is hardly conceivable that they 
would have sanctioned an attempt which every student of the 
subject had believed to be impossible. The person whose business 
it was to inform the Cabinet was the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
then Mr. Churchill. If Mr. Churchill stated definitely that the 
Navy alone could force the Straits, either he spoke on his own 
authority, or upon the authority of his naval advisers. Which 
was it? <A great deal hangs upon the answer to that question ; 
because, although Mr. Churchill is no longer First Lord of the 
Admiralty, he continues to attend the “ War Councils” held 
by the Government: councils in which only one soldier, Lord 
Kitchener, is present; and to which it is not considered worth 
while to invite a sailor. Admiral of the Fleet, Lord Fisher, then 
First Sea Lord, is also concerned; and he, too, still holds an 
advisory position. Upon analysis, the question narrows down 
again to what were the actual instructions given to the War Staff 
at the Admiralty. It is essential to know whether the War Staff 
were asked if the enterprise of forcing the Straits with a naval 
squadron was practicable ; or if the War Staff were simply ordered 
to prepare a scheme for that operation. If the War Staff were 
asked if the forcing of the Straits was practicable, and if they 
replied that it was, there is no more to be said. No one is infallible. 
But if, that question having been omitted, the War Staff were 
merely ordered to prepare a scheme, irrespective of its practi- 
cality, a very grave responsibility attaches to whosoever gave 
the order; and also to whosoever having given it, approved the 
scheme thereafter designed. As to the future operations in the 
Dardanelles, it is not permissible to hazard a suggestion. In 
spite of the secrecy observed by the Government, enough is known 
of the real position of affairs to enable the public to appreciate 
the general position, 
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GERMAN ProJEcTs IN THE East. That position has now 
become an integral factor in the problem presented by the next 
phase of the war, which consists in the Austro-German diversion 
in the South, whose objective is Constantinople. That objective 
is strictly limited in scope by the command of the sea exercised 
by the Allied Fleets. They hold the key position of the world, 
which is the Mediterranean. Three years ago, that position 
was partially abandoned by the Government, which at the same 
time was yielding to the designs of Germany in respect of the 
penetration of Asia Minor. While Germany was steadily pushing 
down towards the gates of the East, the British Government 
withdrew the guard. When the origins of the war are investi- 
gated, it will be found that the partial abandonment of the 
Mediterranean and the consequent assumption by the French of 
what heretofore had been an essential element of British maritime 
supremacy, made the entrance into the war of Great Britain if 
France was attacked, inevitable. For how could England, having 
allowed France to take part in garrisoning the Mediterranean, 
refuse to give her military aid? The honourable obligation, if 
not the written agreement, was indisputable. Was any prepara- 
tion made to fulfil it ? 

It is owing now to the combination of the naval forces of 
France and Italy with the squadrons of this country, that the keys 
of the East are held by the Allies, and the only path of Germany 
leading to the bourne of her ambition runs across Serbia and 
Bulgaria to the strait gate of Constantinople. All the sea roads 
are closed to Germany. Beyond Constantinople, the eastern 
road lies either along the west coast railway of Asia Minor, which 
is open to attack from the sea, or across waterless deserts. If 
Germany occupied Constantinople, her prospects would still be 
far from encouraging. On her flank would loom the gigantic 
menace of Russia; in front stretches the desert barrier; west- 
ward, would lie the Fleets of the Allies. 

THE PosiITION oF GREECE. The position of Greece, because 
her seaboard and her archipelagos of islands lie at the mercy of 
the Allied Fleets, is peculiarly perilous. The Greek Navy is a 
negligible factor. Under existing conditions, there can be no 
room for sentiment. If Greece, like Bulgaria, were betrayed by 
her king, it might become necessary to the success of the Allies 
to take certain measures. The whole seaborne trade of Greece 
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would be cut off at a stroke, and her islands would be lost to her. 
Whether or not such measures would become necessary, is a 
political question ; the point is, that the possession of the Medi- 
terranean enables the Allies to take them. A blockade of the 
eastern shore of the Adriatic is already in force, from Trieste to 
the Greek frontier ; and the western coast of Asia Minor is also 
blockaded. It would not be difficult to join the two lines, thus 
including the whole Greek seaboard and the Greek islands. 

OPERATIONS IN THE Batic. In the Baltic, the partial 
control exercised by Germany over that sea is being disputed by 
British submarines. Until the middle of October, so far as it is 
known, German merchant vessels plied an uninterrupted trade 
between Swedish and German ports, so that Germany could draw 
supplies from all Scandinavia. But in October, it was suddenly 
announced, unofficially, that British submarines were sinking 
German merchant ships, after allowing their crews ample time to 
leave their vessels. Presumably, until October, the Foreign 
Office was unable to decide that German supplies carried in 
German ships in the Baltic, should be stopped; and the Foreign 
Office may still reverse its decision. So many weeks or months, 
therefore, have been wasted, as usual, by the Government. 

THe DestRUCTION OF ENEMY MERCHANTMEN. But there is 
another aspect of the matter ; and it is useless to pretend to ignore 
it. The United States will certainly make some observations on 
the subject. Until October, that is, a year and two months after 
the outbreak of war, British submarines did not interfere with 
enemy merchantmen. The rule is that a captured enemy vessel 
must be sent into port for adjudication by the Prize Court. 
That rule has been strictly observed by His Majesty’s cruisers. 
It was, however, practically abrogated by the Declaration of 
London of 1909. In this matter the Government, led by the 
Foreign Office, have placed themselves in a false and an indefinable 
position. The Declaration of London, having been rejected by 
Parliament in December 1911, was thenceforth null and void. 
It was dead. But after the outbreak of war, the Governemnt, 
by means of a totally unconstitutional Order in Council, dug up 
the body and hung it about the neck of the Navy. Although the 
Declaration of London was really dead, the Government made 
quite certain of its demise by adopting only part of it, thereby 
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invalidating the whole ; for it is expressly stated in the Declara- 
tion, that unless it be adopted whole and entire, it has no force. 
The Declaration, being dead, yet clogging the Navy, was further 
mutilated by the Government by their Order in Council of March11, 
1915, which was in many respects wholly contrary to the Declara- 
tion, and rightly so. The action of British submarines will raise 
the question again. If the Government attempt to justify that 
action by reference to the Declaration of London, they will add 
another disastrous mistake to their record of blunders in respect 
of naval policy. The sole justification consists in what is the 
ultimate justification of all war, the right of self-defence; and, 
provided that the laws of humanity and the custom of the sea 
are observed, it is immovable. 

THE Nava PoLicy OF THE GOVERNMENT. It is for this 
reason, among others not less pertinent, that the definition of 
the naval policy of Great Britain must be declared. The present 
position is both unsatisfactory and dangerous. The representatives 
of the Foreign Office consistently decline to answer questions, 
to which the country has a right to demand a categorical reply. 
Last month, Lord Strachie was asked by the Government to with- 
draw, under the usual pretext of the public interest, four questions 
on the subject of naval policy. Lord Crewe, in his best manner, 
deprecated the discussion of what he called delicate and difficult 
subjects of international law. They were nothing of the sort. 
The purpose of Lord Strachie’s questions was simply to elicit a 
statement of the naval policy of this country with regard to the 
seaborne supplies of the enemy. 

In the House of Commons on October 14, Sir Arthur Markham 
asked the Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether his Majesty’s 
Government proposed to apply for the condemnation and confis- 
cation of enemy property captured under the Order in Council 
of March 11, 1915. Lord Robert Cecil thereupon made the 
extraordinary reply that he was “not aware of any foundation 
for the suggestion made by the hon. baronet.” The inanity 
of the answer is not worth remarking. What it means is that the 
Government absolutely decline to say what is their policy in re- 
spect of the capture of enemy goods and the disposal of those goods 
if captured. In order to understand this singular diffidence, 
which is like officially declining to say whether a soldier will or 
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will not receive orders actually to fire his rifle at the enemy, it 
is necessary to recall the naval policy of the Government previous 
to the war. It is all the more essential to recall it, because Sir 
Edward Grey has recently expressed his readiness to discuss, 
after the war, what he calls “‘the freedom of the seas.”? Now 
that phrase was coined by Germany. It means immunity from 
capture of private property at sea. And to secure the immunity 
of private property at sea, was the principle of the naval policy 
of the Government from 1906 and onwards; and, according to 
Sir Edward Grey, it is their policy still, though the war may 
have temporarily postponed its prosecution. In so far as Lord 
Robert Cecil’s answer to a question on the subject put to him 
on October 14 meant anything, it meant that Sir Edward Grey 
held to what he said. 

The naval policy of the Government was expressed with per. 
fect lucidity in the instructions given by the Foreign Office to 
Sir Edward Fry, the British delegate to the Hague Conference 
of 1907. They were sufficiently alarming then. In what light 
do they appear now ? 

One of the main objects of the Peace Conference held at the 
Hague in 1907 was to establish an International Prize Court, 
whose decisions should override the decisions of the Prize Courts 
of each nation, which hitherto had been based upon those juridical 
principles known as the law of nations. Hence it was part of the 
design of the Hague Conference to change the law of nations by 
framing a new set of rules altogether. These rules were in the 
first instance embodied in the Conventions drawn up at the 
Hague Conference, and subsequently defined in the Declaration 
of London of 1909, which was intended to be an international 
agreement upon whose clauses the new International Tribunal 
might base its decisions. 

It is at this point that the intentions of the British Govern- 
ment, as defined in the instructions given by Sir Edward Grey 
to Sir Edward Fry, fail to be distinguished from their actual 
fulfilment as embodied in, first, the Hague Conventions, and 
second, the Declaration of London. The intentions of the 
Government, had they been fully carried into effect, would have 
resulted in the forfeiture of all powers exercised by the British 
Fleet, except the power of fighting an enemy fleet. In the 
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Hague Conventions and the Declaration of London, the forfeiture 
was not quite complete. But Sir Edward Grey’s recent state- 
ment in respect of the ‘freedom of the seas,” implies that he is 
still ready to make the complete surrender of maritime rights. 

The original intentions of the British Government, as expressed 
by Sir Edward Grey in 1907, may be briefly described. 

His Majesty’s Government were “ anxious to secure the adap- 
tation of the machinery of the existing tribunal which was created 
by the Convention (of 1899) to the purposes of an International 
Tribunal of Appeal from the decision of belligerent prize courts 
affecting neutrals.” That desire involved the supersession of 
British Prize Courts and of the Judicial Committee of Privy Council. 
It is said that a similar proposal is now the subject of discussions 
held between this country and the United States, where the Lord 
Chief Justice of England, Lord Reading, whose financial acumen 
appears to be more highly valued by the Government than his 
legal attainments, has been engaged in negotiating a loan. 

His Majesty’s Government said that they “recognise to the 
full the desirability of freeing neutral commerce to the utmost 
extent possible from interference by belligerent powers, and they 
are ready and willing for their part, in lieu of endeavouring to 
frame new and more satisfactory rules for the prevention of 
contraband trade in the future, to abandon the principle of contra- 
band of war altogether, thus allowing the oversea trade in neutral 
vessels between belligerents on the one hand and neutrals on the 
other, to continue during the war without any restriction, subject 
only to its exclusion by blockade from an enemy’s port.” 

We have only to consider in what position this country would 
be placed to-day had the aforesaid proposal been carried into 
effect, to perceive the real meaning of one of the most amazing 
suggestions ever made by a British Minister. 

Moreover, the British Government ‘‘ would be glad to see 
the right of search limited in every practicable way, e.g. by the 
adoption of a system of consular certificates declaring the absence 
of contraband from the cargo, and by the exemption of passenger 
and mail steamers upon defined routes, etc.” The proposal has 
actually been adopted during the present war. 

Again: “If an arrangement can be made for the abolition of 
contraband, his Majesty's Government would be willing for their 
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part, that it should also extend to. . . the carriage of belligerent 
despatches and of persons in naval and military services of a 
belligerent. . . .” 

Karly in the present war the Government issued an order to 
the Navy to allow belligerent reservists from all countries travelling 
in neutral ships to pass, and the order was only rescinded because 
public indignation was dangerously aroused. 

The British delegates were further instructed to secure an 
arrangement under which the mails of the enemy should be im- 
mune from capture. 

These were the principal items of the naval policy of the 
British Government in 1907. They were partly embodied in the 
Hague Conventions. 

By tar HacuE Conventions the International Prize Court 
was setup. The mails of the enemy were made inviolable. Dis- 
charge of projectiles and explosives from balloons was prohibited. 
Enemy crews captured at sea were not to be made prisoners of 
war. 

But having agreed to set up an International Prize Court, 
the nations were confronted with the necessity of framing the 
body of laws upon which its proceedings should be based. The 
laws of nations, it will be observed, had been virtually abolished 
altogether. Sir Edward Grey, therefore, summoned the repre- 
sentatives of ten among the Powers to a Naval Conference, which 
drew up the Declaration of London of 1909. 

Lord Desart was appointed plenipotentiary for Great Britain. 
Once more, Sir Edward Grey instructed the British delegate to 
secure so far as possible the abolition of contraband of war, and 
immunity from capture of the mails of the enemy. He was also 
instructed to limit the rights of blockade, and to allow the de- 
struction of merchant ships. 

In the Declaration of London these aspirations are partially 
embodied. A vessel, less than half of whose cargo is contraband, 
cannot be condemned. The papers of a vessel are to be regarded 
as proof of her destination, thus directly encouraging the produc- 
tion of false papers. Among articles which cannot be declared 
contraband are “raw materials of the textile industries and yarns 
of the same” and “‘‘ metallic ores.” (Both these commodities 
have been freely imported into Germany during the present war.) 
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Neutral vessels under their own convoy—escort of a man-of-war 
—are exempt from search. Under this clause a neutral nation 
might send a fleet of liners, laden to the hatches with contraband, 
to the assistance of the enemy, provided that it was accompanied 
by a torpedo-boat. Blockade is limited. Destruction of merchant 
vessels by a belligerent is permitted. A neutral is allowed to 
carry enemy despatches. Enemy troops may be carried by a 
neutral. The rule for determining what is or what is not enemy 
property in goods captured at sea, is left undefined. 

The method by which the Government endeavoured to carry 
into execution the aforesaid surrender of British maritime rights, 
was to embody a clause establishing the International Prize 
Court in a Bill dealing with naval prizes. Had that Bill been 
passed, it appears that the Declaration of London would have 
been ratified by executive act without reference to Parliament. 
A more dishonest expedient it would be hard to discover. The 
House of Lords defeated the intrigue by rejecting the Naval 
Prize Bill in 1911. 

The whole matter dropped until the outbreak of war, when 
the Government, by an unconstitutional Order in Council, en- 
forced a part of the Declaration of London. The effect of their 
action was to abrogate a part of the law of nations, to assist 
the enemy, to irritate neutral nations, and to create an indescrib- 
able confusion, in which the various Government departments 
concerned are still struggling, and in which they will continue to 
grope until a statesman is found who will define the naval policy 
of England. 

The assumptions upon which the naval policy of the Radical 
Government was based appear to have been three. 

(1) That international agreements would be observed by all 
parties thereto in war ; 

(2) That England in all circumstances would remain neutral ; 

(3) That, as a neutral, she could safely reduce her Navy. 

The first has never yet occurred in the history of Europe, and to 
gamble on such an hypothesis was a betrayal of the country. 
The second presupposes that a great Power can always refuse 
war, which is absurd. The third therefore falls. 

Moreover, the interests of the most powerful maritime nation 
in the world are much greater as a belligerent than as a neutral. 
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The two are absolutely incompatible one with the other; and the 
statesman who sacrifices belligerent interests to neutral interests 
is guilty of something worse than stupidity. 

The partial surrender of maritime rights has gone a great way 
to losing the war. The naval policy initiated in 1907 has resulted 
in prolonging the war, with its inevitable toll of the best blood in 
the British Empire. Itis the price the country is paying for 
having placed certain men in power. 

Nor will the country deserve to win the war until it insists 
upon the entire resumption of its maritime rights; upon the 
formal denunciation of the Treaty of Paris of 1856, of the Hague 
Conventions, and of the Declaration of London ; insists also upon 
the amendment of the Order in Council of March 11, under which 
neither the people of this country nor neutral nations can have 
any assurance that they are being fairly dealt with. All enemy 
property, wheresoever it may be found, must be made liable to 
capture and to condemnation. The country must, further, 
insist that the Navy be treated as what it is, the premier service 
of the world: it must be governed by a sailor, not a civilian ; 
officers must be properly paid ; pensions must be adequate ; the 
responsibility to King and Parliament must be restored to the 


Naval Lords of the Admiralty. 
A’ Nava CoRRESPONDENT 


GREATER BRITAIN 


AUSTRALIANS AND THE WAR 
[By an Australian Correspondent] 


Ar the end of a year of the Empire’s war, it may be worth while 
to explain concisely what Australians think about the situation 
and what lies at the back of their minds in regard to the share 
they are taking in it. Indeed, judging from letters received in 
Australia and from the questions asked by stray Englishmen who 
arrive here, explanation would seem to be badly needed. Quite re- 
cently I was asked by an Englishman not long since in touch with 
high London officialdom whether Australia resented the removal of 
the Australia, her battleship, from the Pacific ; and only a few 
weeks ago the London correspondent of a local newspaper apolo- 
gised to Australians for the matter-of-fact way in which London 
is taking the war, and gave reasons for the absence of flag-waving 
and street crowds and continuous cheering such as—he seemed to 
think—were normal just now in Sydney and Melbourne. If those 
utterances really represent the prevalent English idea about the 
Commonwealth, a clear and sober statement from this end is 
extremely necessary. 

Australia has never had the slightest doubt about the war. 
When the first badly mutilated accounts of Sir E. Grey’s speech 
arrived here on August 4 of last year, and seemed to indicate 
that England was going to stand out, every man one met was 
gloomily angry. ‘‘ ’m an Imperialist, and always have been,” 
a prominent Sydney citizen told me, “ but I want an Empire that 
stands by its pals.” Never had the 12,000 miles of ocean been so 
grievous and irritating a disadvantage. When the news of the 
declaration of war came along later, every one cheered up and 
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walked like free men again. There were no demonstrations (pace 
what the Bulletin calls the “‘cable-liar ”) except in Melbourne, 
whose inhabitants—for some reason which the rest of Australia 
has never fathomed—are prone to spasmodic cheering and flag- 
waving and singing the National Anthem on the slightest pro- 
vocation. But the whole people of the Commonwealth became a 
unit on all matters connected with the war, and waited im- 
patiently until the Government should give orders. A general 
election was impending, but the Labour leaders promptly offered 
a genuine truce with postponed or deliberately arranged elections, 
so that the existing Parliament should be duplicated without 
change and the local political situation left unaltered till the end 
of the war; when the Liberal Ministry rejected this really fine 
offer and insisted on a partisan fight, the country threw it aside 
as an encumbrance and reinstated Mr. Fisher and Mr. Pearce to 
develop for a European war the fighting machine which they had 
not long before installed for purposes of local defence. And, 
despite the nagging of a few politicians and a section of the 
Liberal Press, the country has backed Mr. Fisher and his colleagues 
with the utmost steadiness ever since, and backs them to-day in 
all measures, administrative or legislative, that are directed to 
the carrying on of the war. The only shadow of partisanship 
that chills enthusiasm nowadays is cast by a belief that certain 
Acts recently passed are not genuinely war measures. Of that 
I shall say more later. 

War at Lona Ranor. Then began the trouble. Here 
were four and a half millions of Britons, eager to do anything 
they could, and suddenly conscious that they hadn’t the vaguest 
idea what they could most usefully do. The South African War 
had been something they could understand, fighting under 
conditions not unlike those to which they were accustomed. 
This that they could only get glimpses of, when the censors 
chose (and our censors were just as drastic as yours, and more 
frightened of letting anything through, because they were pure 
amateurs), was a war beyond experience, beyond comprehen- 
sion, in which the most helpful attitude seemed a simple waiting 
for orders or suggestions from London. It was a relief both 
to the Government and to the country to know that the 
Admiralty, and not the local naval authorities, was directing the 
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movements of the Australian squadron ; though the feeling of 
relief was somewhat disturbed by news that the Australia had 
been withdrawn from what everybody understood to be her 
proper work of hunting down two big German cruisers, and sent 
off to convoy New Zealand troops to Samoa. The public, of 
course, was not allowed to know this till long after ; indeed, the 
names of the convoying ships (though apparently disclosed in 
New Zealand) were first announced to Australians in copies of 
the Times received six weeks after their publication. We have 
since heard from London that this misuse of the Australia was 
there attributed to compliance with Australian wishes. That 
idea must be contradicted flatly and emphatically in the name 
of the Australian people. They undertook the occupation of 
Rabaul and German New Guinea at the request, as they thought, 
of the Imperial Government ; they placed the squadron absolutely 
and without reserve at the orders of the Admiralty. Whatever 
happened, happened, as far as Australians knew and hoped, 
merely because the Imperial authorities thought it necessary. 
There is some reason now for believing that their wishes were 
misrepresented to the Admiralty by a Minister (long since out of 
office) who thought that the capture of Rabaul would bring him 
prestige ; and the home authorities cannot be blamed for accepting 
him as the Commonwealth’s spokesman ; but that makes it all 
the more necessary to speak straight out, and relieve a great 
Dominion of the reproach of meddling selfishly with Imperial 
war plans. 

When the Australia came to Port Jackson for the first time, 
on October 4, 1914, the present Prime Minister of the Common- 
wealth told the Empire that Australian ships were “‘ for the work 
of the Empire in every sea in the world where they might be 
wanted.’? From that ideal Australians have never swerved. In 
a war that must be fought out mainly in and round the Pacific 
Ocean—if there ever were such a war—they might feel that the 
advice and experience of their best men was worth tendering to, 
and even urging on, the Imperial authorities. But in this war 
such advice, unasked, would be in the Australian’s eyes imperti- 
nent. We understand that the Australia is just now somewhere 
in the North Atlantic, acting as flagship to a squadron of the 
Grand Fleet. No one here would have it anywhere else. And 
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even about the Samoan and Rabaul convoyings all we resent is 
the accusation that our wishes diverted our battleship from the 
work to which the Admiralty would otherwise have set her. 
Any one who let the Admiralty think that gravely injured his 
country. 

THE AUSTRALIAN ContTINGENTS. Military help was rendered 
on a different basis. From the first we suffered—as England 
also seems to have suffered—from undervaluation of the crisis, 
due partly to our distance from the scene of action, but mainly 
to the suppression of unpleasant news by the censors. We heard 
practically nothing from the fall of Liége to the battle of the 
Marne ; and, though it was a shock to find that German troops 
had been south of Paris, yet their headlong retreat to the 
Aisne (I am describing our impressions, not necessarily the 
facts) restored our confidence. We did not, as far as [| 
know, believe that the end was in sight, as some people seem 
to have; but we formed the idea that the rest of the war 
would be a slow continuous “steam-roller”’ progress towards 
Hamburg and Berlin. Even the first Ypres battle and the trench 
warfare of the winter did not seriously disturb this belief. We 
were keen to help, and our troops in Egypt became intensely 
anxious to be “‘ given a chance”’ at the Front before the war was 
finished ; the idea that their help would be urgently needed— 
theirs and that of many times their number—was of very slow 
growth. The bigger and truer idea—that we were not so much 
helping England as fighting for our own skins—came to us even 
more slowly ; every now and then orators used phrases of that 
nature, but their audiences took them as exciting rhetoric, and 
it is doubtful whether the speakers themselves meant anything 
more. 

Consequently recruiting was for a long time left to the normal 
impulses of the people, and even hindered by the official desire 
to get together a picked body of men, and to provide the whole 
of their equipment locally. Australia has for so long been a 
mainly importing country, and the manufactures it does engage 
in have been so unsystematically selected, that the sudden demand 
for locally made stores of clothing, not to mention arms and 
ammunition, far overpassed the original capacity of existing 
factories ; and, so long as there was no pressing need for great 
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numbers of men, it seemed waste of time to stimulate volunteering 
beyond the limit set by the amount of equipment available. By 
the end of November our war contingents amounted to 40,000, 
and the necessary reinforcements for maintaining a force of that 
strength in the field were being enlisted without effort. But, 
when early this year it became evident that troops were badly 
needed, 10,000 more were offered in January and another 10,000 
in March ; in May the offer was, to use the Prime Minister’s 
word, ‘‘ unlimited,” and the news of Australian gallantry at the 
Dardanelles excited volunteers in much increased numbers ; early 
in June the number at the Front or in training for it was officially 
stated to be 83,000; and by the end of that month, in response 
to a message from home, arrangements were made to send three 
new brigades, bringing the numbers up to 117,000. This great 
increase could not be obtained so easily, and definite recruiting 
campaigns were at once inaugurated, the first in Victoria, where 
for some reason recruiting had hitherto been slackest. The 
response was immediate and very satisfactory, though—probably 
because the Australian is at bottom not very fond of being 
‘rushed ’’ into anything—too many of those who enlisted failed 
to appear at the training camps ; but later campaigns in other 
States have yielded steadier results, while making it also clear 
that the eloquence of politicians counts for nothing as a recruiting 
agent compared with the simple appeals of soldiers and their 
relatives. 

The total result for the first year of the war is worth noting 
in detail. In that time Australia organised, equipped and des- 
patched on active service a complete division, besides four 
brigades of Light Horse and four of Infantry, a section of 
airmen, veterinary sections, a bridging train, and reinforcements 
keeping all these forces up to standard—76,566 men in all; 
and had 40,000 more troops in training for the Front, besides 
those normally in training under the Kitchener scheme, of 
whom 8000 were definitely mobilised for home defence. Over 
30,000 horses were purchased for war use ; all the clothing for 
the troops, the minor articles of military equipment, the small 
arms ammunition and 25 per cent. of the rifles, as well as the 
saddlery, transport vehicles, and 90 per cent. of the harness, were 
made locally ; and the whole cost of transporting, paying, and 
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feeding the troops, and re-arming and re-equipping them when 
necessary, has been borne by the Commonwealth. During the 
last few months the output of rifles has been considerably in- 
creased, and arrangements for manufacturing shells and machine 
guns only await the Imperial Government’s approval and assis- 
tance in details unobtainable from any other source. 

THE AUSTRALIAN SquaDRON. There is no need to recapi- 
tulate in detail the work done by the Australian squadron, 
which has received full and generous recognition from the 
Imperial authorities and the London Press. But it is worth 
record that the whole cost of maintaining and _ provisioning 
the ships, wherever they may be, is paid for by the Com- 
monwealth ; and that the work of maintenance and _ provi- 
sioning, while they were in Pacific waters, as well as the whole 
work of fitting out and victualling the transports, was carried 
out by the Australian Naval Board. At the same time the work 
of building a cruiser and three destroyers, and the construction 
of several local bases for naval use under the Henderson scheme, 
have proceeded uninterruptedly. 

When you remember that every man landed in Egypt has up 
to that moment cost the Commonwealth £85, and will go on 
costing about 14s. per day afterwards ; that the total war ex- 
penditure for the current year is estimated at £47,500,000, while 
that previously incurred amounts to more than £14,750,000, and 
that no one grumbles at this huge expenditure, the only criticism 
being heard from a few who think the Federal Government is 
borrowing too little and paying too much out of taxation ; it 
must be acknowledged that Australia is taking its share in the 
war both eagerly and seriously, and may rightly claim to be 
sharing the burden on equal terms with its fellow-Dominions and 
the Mother Country. 

UNREPRESENTATIVE CoMPLAINTS. On the other hand, no 
Australian at this end of the world wants to have the burden 
lightened unless it is lightened all round. ‘This needs saying, 
because from the very beginning of the war certain people 
in London who claim to be representative of Australia (not 
necessarily officials) seem to have been making themselves 
conspicuous by grumblings and complaints and _ requests 
for special treatment. Before August 10 they had _ begun, 
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for on that date the Times published a cabled message asking 
these ‘‘ representatives’ to leave off, “‘since the Common- 
wealth accepts unquestioningly whatever restraints or inactivities 
the Imperial authorities consider necessary.’’ But they did not 
leave off ; and it is feared in Australia that their possibly well- 
meant but very regrettable persistence has given England a poor 
impression of genuine Australian feeling. Of late they have 
been grumbling, if the cable messages may be trusted, about some 
inequality in the distribution of Red Cross funds among Australian 
and British hospitals ; and the very latest complaint known of 
out here seems to concern the inadequate space given in the 
London Press to Australian bravery at the Dardanelles. This 
must be quoted, if only in order to condemn it : 

‘“‘ Every Australian with whom I have spoken in London is 
feeling very sore because greater prominence was not given in the 
despatches, and has not been accorded in the Press, to the mettle- 
some audacity and doughty fighting of the Australian army 
corps.” (London Correspondent of Sydney Sun, August 23.) 

It is most important that Britain should understand how far 
removed this sore-headedness is from the real feeling of real 
Australians. As far as we can find out, our men deserve all the 
good things that can be said of them. But so do all the other 
troops. We are not children, to be patted on the back and 
called pet names ; and the Australian in London who demands 
special concessions, or exceptional praise, or anything else for 
Australians that the authorities or the commanders do not, 
spontaneously and with a proper feeling of proportion, see fit 
to give them, deserves very ill of his folk out here. 

We grumble, of course, about many things. We cannot 
understand why the British Government is so slow to adopt a 
scheme of universal service ; we grumble equally at our own 
Government, which seems to think that it cannot enforce such a 
scheme until Britain gives it a lead. We have been for many 
months amazed at the reluctance of the home authorities to free 
the trade in metals from German influence, and at their retention 
on the Admiralty contractors’ list of a firm whose manager states 
boldly that German influence is and will remain dominant in 
that trade. We grumbled bitterly at Mr. Harcourt’s mis-state- 
ments about the request for an Imperial “ pow-wow,” and at 
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several other incidents of his administration. But no element 
of preference to Australia entered into any of these questions ; 
and no complaints which contain such an element, or suggest 
that any prejudice is being shown against Australians, have been 
made or will be supported out here. 

Loca Partisan Issues. One recent phenomenon in local 
politics seems to be puzzling our critics at home considerably, 
They know how wholeheartedly Australians are helping in the 
war; they cannot reconcile that unanimity with the apparently 
bitter local squabbles in which our parliaments are indulging. 
Especially do they wonder at the spectacle of a Dominion 
Government, admittedly able and sincere in Imperial affairs, 
forcing the Commonwealth during war-time to discuss and decide 
amendments of the Constitution. It is not easy to explain this 
convincingly to a community whose ideas about politics and 
politicians are so different from those of Australians as those 
of Englishmen are ; but a few short statements of fact may 
make understanding easier. 

In the first place, the prime necessity of war administration is 
a single central control. That Australia cannot find, under her 
existing Constitution. Here it is not only possible, but it has 
actually happened since the war began, that a section of the 
Commonwealth has jealously withheld from the rest its supplies 
of wheat and butter, while another section was on the point of 
similarly grabbing its supplies of meat and sugar ; that the law 
courts of these sections (called States, but really artificial divisions 
of what should be a homogeneous community) have claimed the 
right to set free German traitors whom the central defence 
authority has interned, and to set aside regulations made for the 
defence of the country under a Federal Act; that attempts to 
systematise the work and organise the resources of the Common- 
wealth have had to be carried out, most imperfectly, by a process 
of bargaining between the central and the six State Governments 
at a cost of much time and friction. Imagine the United Kingdom 
administered for war purposes under a system whereby not only 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales, but also the Midlands, the western 
counties and the Isle of Wight, had sovereign powers within their 
own boundaries and could pester the money market for local works 
loans while the Imperial Government was asking for war funds ! 
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The Federal Government claims that the amendments to the 
Constitution on which it is asking the electors to vote will give it 
that sole central control without which it cannot properly organise 
Australia’s resources. 

In the second place, the Australian has not yet learnt to believe 
that because you agree with a man on one subject you must accept 
all his other opinions and actions. Party leaders, no doubt, and 
the mainly party Press of Australian cities, try to impose that 
belief on their followers and readers ; but it is not easy to re- 
concile it with the Australian character. Out here a leader may 
be followed blindly for his own sake, but not for the sake of his 
opinions ; and that takes most of the sting out of party warfare, 
and reduces it to a series of petty squabbles inside Parliament. 
The scenes and naggings and recriminations which disfigure the 
pages of our local Hansards do not correspond to anything in the 
minds of the people outside. The Fisher Ministry was put into 
power last year because the electors considered it the better 
Ministry for the work in hand, and will remain in power for the 
same reason ; if the electors are not convinced that the amendments 
which it demands in the Constitution are a necessary war measure, 
those amendments will be defeated, but without public passion 
and without prejudice to a general support of the Ministry ; if 
Opposition politicians insist on importing into the discussion 
party invective and recrimination, they may damage their own 
case irretrievably but will not rouse the public. Partisan abuse 
is the weapon of the uneducated politician without self-control, 
and can only be employed against his like ; it delights the Press 
but disgusts the public ; it has been used too often already by 
Oppositionists since the war began to make the threat of its 
repetition a valid argument against any measure. 

The real question about these amendments can be stated 
without partisanship, and is being considered impartially by 
electors of widely differing views. Is it necessary for securing a 
single control during war to make alterations in the Constitution 
that will remain when the war is over? A great many people 
who believe that the amendments are right, and would vote for 
them unhesitatingly in peace-time, doubt whether it is fair to 
get them through on the plea of war-necessity if any other method 
of satisfying that necessity is available. No such method has 
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yet been found—though there are men of high standing in the 
business community who have offered to accept even martial law 
until the war ends rather than the amendments. But this prob- 
lem can be discussed without party heat, and the blame or 
partisanship must lie on those who bring in that element. It 
should be remembered, too, that there is not the same need for 
unanimity and a “ national ’’ Government in a Dominion, which 
during war only obeys orders and accepts the Imperial policy, 
as there may be at the centre of the Empire where the orders 
are given and the policy is shaped. 


At any rate, Britain may be sure of this, and may count on 
it to the utmost—that in the prosecution of the war under Imperial 
direction Australia is and will remain unanimous. No local 
quarrels can distract the attention of the Government or of the 
people from providing troops, food-supplies, and any munitions 
we are allowed to make, for use at the Front. If any local poli- 
ticians, or any “representative ’’ citizens in London, attempt 
to create difficulties by unauthorised complaints, or by diverting 
to minor local uses the money needed for war purposes, the 
sharpest rebuke that the British Government can administer will 
be applauded in Australia. In the face of a world-crisis like the 
present we at the world’s end are acutely conscious of our limita- 
tions ; but we are doing as well as we can all that we know to 
be useful, and only ask to be told plainly and quickly what else 
we can do and how best we can do it. 


inant 


